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What Living Croce’s Theory 
History? 


TRYGVE THOLFSEN 


URING the first half the twentieth century Benedetto 
Croce was the most trenchant and provocative critic 
the concept scientific history. His own theory 
history, set forth the decade preceding the First World 
War, constituted neo-idealist reply the positivist conten- 
tion that historical study should modeled the natural 
sciences. After the Second World War his ideas came under 
heavy attack this country, and even distinguished phi- 
Morris Cohen rebuked him for sub- 
jectivist dream Since then the dust controversy has 
settled, and should possible assess the strengths and 
weaknesses his theory critical and impartial spirit. 
Asa philosopher history Croce was concerned primarily 
with two interrelated questions that remain considerable 


The author Associate Professor History Louisiana State University 
New Orleans. was granted his Ph.D. (1952) Yale University, and 
has published articles the social and political history Victorian Birming- 
ham the University Birmingham Historical Journal, the International 
Review Social History, and the Historical Journal. 

Cohen, The Meaning Human History (LaSalle, Illinois, 1947), 
52. For angry denunciation Croce see Chester Destler, “Some Obser- 
vations Contemporary Historical Theory,” American Historical Review, 
(1950), 503-529. Since then several valuable studies have appeared. The best 
Consciousness and Society (New York, 1958), 200-229; see also Cecil Sprigge, 
Benedetto Croce (Cambridge, 1952) and Robert Caponigri, History and Lib- 
erly: The Historical Writings Benedetto Croce (London, 1955). For excel- 
lent analysis the idealist conception history see Walsh, Introduc- 
tion Philosophy History (London, 1951). 
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interest and importance today: What the nature the sub. 
ject-matter history? How may known? answers, 
while means definitive, are still very much the point: 
Thought the essence the subject-matter history. The 
foundation historical knowledge the re-creation past 
thought the mind the historian. advancing these prop. 
ositions Croce forcefully asserted their corollaries—the rela- 
tivity and subjectivity historical knowledge, and the creative 
role the historian the study the past. Other writers have 
dealt with these matters more carefully and coherently. But 
Croce illuminated the distinctive characteristics historical 
thought with liveliness and vividness that have never been 
matched. 

describing the nature the subject-matter history, 
Croce took his point departure the proposition that 
tory the history the meant human 
activity—thinking, willing, doing, knowing, striving. the 
first three volumes the Philosophy the Spirit Croce dealt 
with this all-inclusive topic some length systematic fash- 
ion. distinguished between two forms the spirit: the 
theoretic—the activity man the knower, seeking under- 
stand his world; and the practical—the activity man the doer, 
seeking change his world. understands things with the 
theoretical form; with the practical form changes 
Whereas the theoretic form the understanding, practical 
form activity the The relationship between the two 
forms central importance Croce’s definition the 
subject-matter history: practical activity presupposes 
the theoretical. Will impossible without knowledge; 


History: Its Theory and Practice (New York, 1923), 36. This book, the 
fourth volume Philosophy the Spirit, formed what Croce described 
the first three volumes, which had already completed the 
systematic exposition his philosophy and his theory history: Aesthetic 
Science Expression and General Linguistic, ed. (London, 1929); 
the Science the Pure Concept (London, 1917); Philosophy the Practical 
(London, The first Italian editions these three volumes appeared 
1902, 1905, and 1908. 

Aesthetic, 47. 
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Croce’s Theory 


knowledge will.” other words, there can human 
action that not based some sort theoretical activity, 
which provides conception the world that being acted 
upon. Thought, therefore, implicit all practical activity. 
Hence follows that all history the history thought. 

This dictum embodies the broadest possible definition 
the subject-matter: speaking the history thought 
philosophy, mean the same time all history, whether 
called civil political economic moral, since each 
these feeds the first and fed every action there 
systematic type: the practical man has need ofa 
philosophical system order act, but the spheres where 
does act, starts from intuitions and concepts which are 
perfectly clear him. Otherwise the most ordinary actions 
could not Conversely, action has reciprocal effect 
thought: that man does passes into knowledge 
and everything that man thinks ‘reflected’ 
sum, whatever aspect history Croce may considering, the 
subject-matter thought—ideas, beliefs, attitudes, values, 
knowledge—and the action that springs from thought: “In its 
eternal essence history the story the human mind and its 
ideals far they express themselves theories and 
works art, practical and moral 

Croce dealt with the process which the historian gains 
knowledge his subject-matter Logic the Sctence the 
Pure Concept. His analysis was based distinction between 
two forms the theoretic spirit: intuitive and cognitive; the 
intuitive provides knowledge the particular, the cognitive, 
the The historical judgment consists two 


History Europe the Nineteenth Century (London, 1934), 

Aesthetic, 48. 

History the Story Liberty (New York, 1941), 176. 

*Letter from Croce Charles Beard, Beard, “Written History 
Act Faith,” American Historical Review, (1934), 230. 

*Croce made this distinction the first sentence the first volume the 
Philosophy the Spirit: “Knowledge has two forms: either intuitive 
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parts: subject, the particular element, provided the intu. 
itive spirit; predicate, the universal element, provided the 
cognitive spirit. When the historian examines the documents 
before him, acquires, through the exercise his 
faculty, direct and immediate knowledge the particular, 
the thought implicit action event. But the repre. 
sentation provided the intuition constitutes only artistic 
poetic knowledge, knowledge the possible rather than the 
actual. Two functions remain performed before 
ished historical judgment results. The intuitively given 
ticular must criticized and purged sentiment, 
yield knowledge the actual. Having achieved knowledge 
the particular this fashion, the historian then proceeds 
knowledge the universal linking the subject predi- 
cate, pure The historical narrative truly 
plete and therefore realized, when the intuition, which sup- 
plied with the rough material, completely penetrated 
the concept, its universality, particularity, and 
variety terms fall within Croce’s definition the 
pure concept: progress, civilization, liberty, war, army, 
suit, camp, dream, reality, love, hatred, Such 
universal concepts, when united with intuitively given partic- 
ulars, yield historical knowledge. 

The chief value Croce’s theory lies the close connec- 
tion that established between the subject-matter history 
and the manner which can known. The essence the 


knowledge logical knowledge; knowledge obtained through the 
tion knowledge obtained through the intellect; knowledge the individua! 
knowledge the universal; individual things the relations between 
them: is, fact, productive either images concepts.” [Aesthetic, 

Logic, 279-309. This definition historical knowledge represents major 
change the development thought, for Aesthetic, 26-27, still 
identified history and art: history “does not construct universals and abstrac- 
tions, but posits intuitions. The this and here, the individuum omnimode de- 
terminatum, its domain, the domain art. History, therefore, in- 
cluded the universal concept art.” 

Logic, 287. 

History: Its Theory and Practice, 60; History the Story Lib- 
erty, 135-136. 
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Croce’s Theory 


subject-matter thought, which the historian must re-think 
inhisown mind. elaborating that proposition and exploring 
its implications Croce set forth theory, the fundamentals 
which are still valid. 

Human activity cannot understood except terms 
the thought implicit it. Underlying every action are ideas, 
plans, purposes, beliefs, and desires that must grasped the 
historian who seeking understand the past. Croce was 
quite right insist the primacy this commonplace. 
Equally convincing and important his description the 
mental process through which the historian gains knowledge 
past thought. the most familiar passage dealing with this 
point Croce discussed importance which the examina- 
tion historians attached intuition, touch, scent, 
whatever else may called, that say, the capacity 
(derived part from natural disposition and part from 
practical exercise) directly intuiting what has occurred, 
passing beyond the obstacles time and space and the altera- 
tions produced chance human Although the 
word has overtones what Patrick Gardiner has 
called “bogus mysticism,” Croce was, nevertheless, describing 
certain essential characteristics the historical imagination. 

Without subjecting the intuitive faculty analysis any 
sort, Croce succeeded describing its character his best 
discursive and impressionistic manner. wrote that “the 
deed which the history told must vibrate the soul 
the other words, “it question feeling 
what lies beneath words and signs, reproducing himself 
what actually For this purpose documents are 
useful the historian for more than merely the determination 

Logic, 281. 

Gardiner, The Nature Historical Explanation (Oxford, 1952), 
Croce himself derided the “empty mysticism” conceptions historical 
intuition that did not justice its critical and rational character. [History 
the Story Liberty, 


History: Its Theory and Practice, 12. 
Logic, 281. 
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correct facts. The chief characteristic docy. 
ments, contrast geological remains, that possible 
“to rethink [them] the living dialectic their 
the historian had been successful his rethinking past 
thought, Croce was quite willing forgive few factual errors: 
historian the French Revolution can pardon even 
the mistaking one personage for another, river 
mountain, the confusion months and years, when the 
whole has lived again better than others the soul the 
Jacobins, the spiritual conditions the mob Paris, the atti- 
other hand, factually correct accounts the past that not 
embody the imaginative reconstruction thought are not his- 
tory all, but chronicle: could there history ofa 
sentiment custom, for example that Christian humil- 
ity knightly chivalry, without the capacity for living again, 
rather without actual living again these particular 
states the individual 

Croce’s account the intuitive faculty corresponds per- 
fectly essential feature the mental processes all the 
great historians since the Copernican revolution historiog- 
raphy the end the eighteenth century. Leopold 
well our own day, the 
most distinguished practitioner this aspect the 
art Young, who has displayed uncanny capacity for 
thinking his way into the mentality successive generations 
Victorians. similar quality lends distinction the work 
Southern, who has reconstructed subtly the mental 
atmosphere the eleventh and twelfth 

Croce was correct his contention that the intuitive fac- 
ulty provides the foundation for the entire structure histor- 

History: Its Theory and Practice, 134. 

Logic, 282-283. 

History: Its Theory and Practice, 14-15. 

See Theodore Von Laue, Leopold Ranke (Princeton, 1950), 


Young, Victorian England: Portrait Age (Oxford, 1936): 
Richard Southern, The Making the Middle Ages (London, 1953). 
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ical knowledge. the base every historical judgment 
re-created thought. Whatever sort phenome- 
non being studied—an individual action, event such 
idea, climate opinion—the re-thinking procedure pre- 
requisite understanding. Unless the historian gets “inside” 
the phenomenon and penetrates its thought-side, can 
nomore than present external, behavioristic description. 
Even Marxist historian, committed the primacy social 
forces history, cannot understand the opera- 
tion these forces unless grasps the ideas and purposes 
which, presumably, they express themselves. Although 
means the be-all and the end-all his- 
torical understanding, absolutely Croce’s 
emphasis the centrality the intuitive faculty was emi- 
in, nently sound. 
lar Croce’s handling the problem historical explanation 
the weakest aspects his theory. The source this 
weakness twofold: first, tended deal with the problem 
the primarily negative terms, with view refuting positivist 
misconceptions; second, did not expound systematically 
the critical concept his own thinking this point—the 
the “eternal Nevertheless, even this area Croce’s theory 
contains valuable insights. 
for The doctrine that drew heaviest fire was expressed 
ons Taine’s dictum, collection des faits, recherche 
Croce objected first the postulated existence 
“brute and disconnected entities available for exam- 
ination and collection. For him, the only material that the 
fac- historian had work with was the thought that had re- 
tor- created his own mind. any test Taine’s theory, there- 


excellent discussion this aspect historical understanding 
William Dray, Laws and Explanation History (Oxford, 1957), chapter 
account does not deal with the full scope the re-thinking process, 
however, but confines rather narrowly the explanation “the actions 
936): those individuals who are important enough mentioned the course 

historical narrative.” 
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fore, shall finally arrive the conclusion that those facts 
really not 

Having thus disposed the notion factual entities 
the subject-matter history, Croce argued that the 
tion the “naturalistic method” induction” could 
only violence the thought that the historian was seeking 
understand. One billiard ball striking another may properly 
described terms cause and effect relationship between 
two separate and independent phenomena. For Croce, 
ever, the unity thought precluded the notion separation 
between cause and effect. wrote discussing the impact 
his own ideas, thought really produces never 
effect but always The historian search 
meaningful explanation course events must think 
through such between intimately interrelated 
spiritual phenomena. The cause and effect model—carrying the 
connotation separateness—can only divert him from his 
main task. That task simply the phenomenon 
the broadest context thought. When the historian achieves 
this sort understanding, further analysis necessary: 
fact historically thought has cause and end outside 
itself, but only itself, coincident with its real qualities and 
with its qualitative other words, the historian 
who really knows what happened already knows why hap- 
pened. “The knowledge qualification judgment 
event cannot separated distinguished from the knowledge 
its being, and therefore its birth and development among 
conditions themselves altering and developing, since its being 
can only lie the course and development 

place the rejected positivist conception causation, 


History: Its Theory and Practice, 73. 

Autobiography Benedetto Croce (Oxford, 1927), 111. For good ac- 
count the difficulties involved the use the concept “cause” see Henn 
Marrou, Connaissance Historique (Paris, 1954), 

History: Its Theory and Practice, 77. 

History the Story Liberty, 151. 
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then, Croce asserted the sufficiency the historical judgment 
and concept—as instrument explanation: “If 
really make live again imagination individuals and 
events, and think what within them—that say, 
think the synthesis intuition and concept, which 
thought its concreteness—history already achieved: what 
more wanted? There nothing more 

the question historical explanation, other 
points, the value theory lies its insistence the 
methodological implications the fact that thought the 
esence the subject-matter history. Re-thinking the 
thought-side event prerequisite its explanation. 
Only such terms can relationships between historical phe- 
nomena—so different from causal relations nature—be 
understood. 

When came explain the workings the historical 
process, Croce focused his attention the changing structure 
thought, which termed the spirit” the “uni- 
versal Spirit,” “the universal consciousness, which 
every individual the basis his individual consciousness and 
that other His treatment this concept 
dangerously Hegelian: “This historical web, which 
and not the work individuals, constitutes the work 
the universal Spirit, which individuals are manifestations 
and Although insisted that the “supreme 
rationality that guides the course history” should not “be 
conceived the work transcendent Intelligence Provi- 
dence,” his thinking came close transcendence: “If History 
rationality, then Providence certainly directs it; but 
such kind becomes actual individuals, and acts, not on, 
but summarized approvingly the doctrine that 
men are guided the “Their actions 
achieve more than their conscious intentions, and fulfill the 

History: Its Theory and Practice, 

Philosophy the Practical, 
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immanent intentions, the intentions reason, which 
itself them; this the cunning reason (die List der Ver. 
nunft). This must not understood transcendental 
The cunning reason the imaginative phrase which 
the rationality all that man truly does (of any human work 
whatsoever), whether not has reflective 

Croce was quite correct the assertion that order 
explain historical event the historian must set the 
context ideas and assumptions from which sprang. This 
type analysis found every outstanding historical work, 
whether Georges study the origins the 
French Revolution Richard Hofstadter’s account Ameri- 
can reform movements. sensitive reconstruction thought 
patterns invariably found history this quality. 
lacking, the book fails satisfy. 

More difficult describe with precision, but less impor- 
tant, Croce’s conception historical process that works 
independently the conscious intentions 
caught it. The thought structure underlying particular 
event itself the product course development whose 
direction was completely beyond the capacity any individual 
plan control. Similarly, the individuals participating 
the event find themselves contributing consequences shaped 
complex factors which they have little awareness. 
Herbert Butterfield has suggested brilliant essay, one 
the most challenging and important tasks the historian 
the analysis the historical Croce’s theory empha- 
sizes the importance this task, while reminding the historian 
concentrate the decisive role ideas and beliefs. 

treating thought the essence the subject-matter 

Living and What Dead the Philosophy Hegel (London, 
1915), 63. See also Philosophy (London, 1949), 167-175 and History: Its 
Theory and Practice, 101-103. 

Herbert Butterfield, History and Human Relations (London, 1951), 65- 
100. “So can say that there historical process which, though not 


existing and self-acting, operates any given moment, conditioning men and 
yet perpetually conditioned them.” 
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history, Croce succeeded underlining the ineradicable sub- 
jectivity historical knowledge. The description the cre- 
ative role the historian—a role dictated the nature his 
subject-matter—is one the most valuable features Croce’s 
theory. The historian does not find his facts ready-made, avail- 
able for examination and interpretation, but must create his 
own facts, the sense that the past accessible for study only 
insofar can reconstruct past thought his own mind 
through scrupulous and imaginative use the documents. 
Inhis strictures against history and 
Croce was preaching sermon, urging the historian 
utilize the fullest his powers imaginative reconstruc- 
tion, without which there can historical knowledge. 

similar emphasis the creative role the historian 
implicit Croce’s account the conceptual element his- 
torical knowledge. The pure concept, which imparts meaning 
intuitively given particulars, not fixed and immutable, 
but must constantly defined and redefined.** Croce’s his- 
torian must philosopher, formulating precisely the con- 
cepts that are fundamental the knowledge seeking. 
The presentation new information garnished with the pre- 
vailing categories interpretation not historical knowledge 
atall. Croce demanded nothing less than creative use both 
the intuitive and conceptual faculties. 

stressing the subjectivity historical thought, Croce 
provided forceful reminder the inescapable limits the 
historian’s situation. The historian, himself the product the 


See History: Its Theory and Practice, chapters I-IV. 

“See Logic, “In reality, every question differs from every other 
question. Every definition, though may seem the same and bounded 
with certain definite words, which seem remain unchanged and constant, 
differs reality from every other, because the words, even when they seem 
materially the same, are effect different, according the spiritual dif- 
ferences those who pronounce them. will replied that the concept 
the same through all these definitions, like man who changes his 
dothes hundred times. But the truth that the relation between con- 
cept and definition not the same that between man and his clothes. 
defined. the definitions vary, the concept itself varies.” 
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historical process, doubly vulnerable the distracting 
fluence his own particular position time and place: first, 
because his subject-matter available for study only the 
form which has been re-created his own mind; second, 
because the concepts that uses the analysis his 
matter take their form from his definition them. The result 
inevitable: that all have the same documents before 
them, each one reads them different the 
familiar dictum that “every true history contemporary his. 
Croce asserted unequivocally the relativity historical 

Does the self-evident relativity historical knowledge 
destroy the possibility discovering the truth about the past? 
Since Croce did not regard “the truth” fixed entity, 
discovered once and for all, his answer was firmly negative. 
the one hand, recognized the fact that thinking 
history always adequate the moment that 
the other hand, Croce took for granted that the historian 
would utilize his critical and creative faculties the utmost 
pursuit the truest account the past that was possible 
given moment time. Without attempting formal solution 
the problem relativism, Croce simply put his faith rea- 
son and the historian’s ability drive away false thought, 
passion that usurps the place truth, and mount true 
thought, rigorous and Ever optimistic, even 
anticipated which men are constantly seeking 
and realizing the subjectivity-objectivity thought. This 
will never fact completely agreed upon, because 
perpetual Here, elsewhere, the unifying theme 

288. 

History: Its Theory and Practice, 12. For lucid treatment the rela- 
tivist implications this dictum see Philosophy, 198, where Croce discussed 
“the doctrine that the historical object our thought always 
with that thought.” 

History: Its Theory and Practice, 201. 


Logic, 293. 
294-295. The word fieri means “becoming.” 
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Croce’s philosophy history the subjectivity-objectivity 
historical thought. 

Taken whole, Croce’s theory history constitutes 
lively various essential characteristics the mod- 
historical intelligence, the mode understanding the past 
that came into being during the creative period the emer- 
gence historicism between Johann von Herder’s Auch eine 
Philosophie der Geschichte and Ranke’s Politisches Ge- 
Although twentieth-century historians employ tech- 
niques analysis that beyond Ranke, historicism remains 
the foundation their approach history. Croce reasserted 
the validity historicist principles and elucidated their 
implications. 

The first characteristic the modern historical intelligence 
the uniqueness and individuality phenomena 
intime. The historian tends see every phenomenon pecu- 
liar particular moment time; neither the moment nor 
the phenomenon associated with will ever recur. seeks 
present segment the past unique its own period and 
place. Without denying elements universality event, 
the historian tends analyze primarily terms its time- 
determined, non-universal qualities. The historian is, above 
student the time factor human affairs, and his 
expertise lies the time-linked particularity. 

This preoccupation with the unique entered deeply into 
the modern historical consciousness because the dialectical 
circumstances that conditioned the emergence historicism, 
whose central impulse was intense rejection the uniformi- 
that had resulted from the inclina- 
tion the methods the natural sciences the study 
man. Friedrich Meinecke characterized the essence the his- 
revolution the replacement generalizing attitude 


“See Friedrich Meinecke, Die Entstehung des Historismus (Munich, 
for brilliant recent analysis the distinctive characteristics historical 
thought see Sir Isaiah Berlin, “History and Theory: The Concept Scientific 
History,” History and Theory, (1960), 1-31. 
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toward the past individualizing Today the 
principle individuality retains prominent position his. 
torical thought. Croce’s theory this historicist doctrine 
expressed the concept intuition, the source knowledge 
the unique particulars that make the subject-matter 
history. 

The second characteristic the modern historical intelli. 
gence interest development and change through time, 
preoccupation closely connected with the principle indi- 
viduality. examining phenomenon its uniqueness, the 
historian sees time-continuum, both the product 
past thought and action and asa source different phenomena 
come. Aware the particular complex circumstances 
and events that produced given phenomenon, better 
able perceive its special character. the same time 
position identify elements continuity with past and 
future. Taking long view historical development, the his. 
torian can describe patterns continuity and change because 
uniqueness does not mean absolute novelty, but combining 
old and new. Hence, attention problems origins and 
development essential proper apprehension the 
torical individuality any segment the past. 

The principle development, like that individuality, 
had its origin revolt against contrary attitude that pre- 
vailed during the Enlightenment; viz., the notion history 
the arena which progress achieved emancipating 
human nature from the past and the shackles imposes. 
place the prevailing tendency see the past uniformity 
human nature and discontinuity with the past, historicism 
substituted the conception constantly changing human na- 
ture developing continuous stream The 


Meinecke, Historismus, his review Meinecke’s Historismus Croce 
referred the “knowledge the individual upon which Meinecke strongly 
insists and which justly emphasizes the characteristic historicism. 
[History the Story Liberty, many other points, however, Croce 
did not find himself agreement with Meinecke. 

Meinecke, Historismus, 4-5, 159, the other hand, Michael Oake- 
shott, criticizing the application concepts “origins” and “cause” the 
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pacity for describing continuity, change, and development re- 
mains one the most important components the historical 
intelligence. Croce’s theory the principle development 
implicit throughout. Since the principle had been assimilated 
into the positivist tradition, however, Croce concentrated his 
fire other points. 

The phrase historical process” sums the interests 
and preoccupations the contemporary historical intelligence 
its best. That is, the historian student the manner 
which past thought and action condition the thought and 
action men successive moments time. Implicit the 
concept historical process are the categories fundamental 
our understanding the past: uniqueness, individuality, 
continuity, change, development. Through his analysis the 
historical process the historian able contribute knowledge 
that significantly different from that produced other stu- 
dents human affairs—anthropologists, sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, economists. able show how, the course 
time, there emerge forms thought and action appropriate 
moment; how they condition actions and events; 
and how they are themselves transformed into new forms 
life and activity, continuous with the past and yet unique 
their moment time. The twentieth-century historian 
acutely aware the fact that man both the creature and the 
creator history, caught process that only partially 
under his control. All these modes understanding the his- 
torical process are illuminated theory. 

For Croce, course, thought was the essence the his- 
torical process. typical passage wrote that history seeks 


the past, seems denying that the notion development has any 
place whatsoever proper historical thinking. “The Activity Being 
Historian,” Historical Studies, ed. Williams (London, 1958), Oakeshott 
this reading it, then, the activity ‘the historian’ may said 
virtue its emancipation from practical interest the past) represent 
interest past events for their own sake, respect their independence 
subsequent present events.” rejected “the notion historical enquiry 


enquiry into ‘origins’.” seems that Oakeshott takes too narrow 
aview historical knowledge. 
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its principle explanation the process itself, which bom 
thought and returns thought, and [which] intelligible 
through the auto-intelligibility thought, which never has 
need appealing anything external itself order 
understand expounding that theme Croce set forth 
the cardinal features historical thinking. the realm 
thought the historian finds the reality the past that 
trying understand its uniqueness and individuality. 
this end uses his re-thinking faculty, which makes possible 
the imaginative reconstruction ideas, beliefs, attitudes, 
sentiments, and plans. closely related task tracing the ori- 
gins and development whole structures thought, which 
are fundamental understanding every sort human 
activity. Here too the historian’s chief instrument his capa- 
city for re-creating past thought his own mind. 

this point Croce’s theory must command our assent. 
For all its conspicuous merits, however, falls short pro- 
viding definitive account the nature 
knowledge. 

Faithful the historicist tradition, Croce over-emphasized 
the individualizing tendencies historical thought, thus ob- 
scuring the dimension universality human life and 
denying the relevance general truths historical knowl- 
edge. point fact the historian cannot possibly understand 
explain phenomenon solely terms its unique qual- 
ities. Every event compound characteristics shared with 
human nature general and other characteristics unique 
the occasion. Although the historian cannot distinguish 
tween these two elements any precise way, must give 
careful attention both. explaining action event, the 
historian must describe unique phenomenon, never 
recur; addition, must make clear those aspects the 
phenomenon that can readily understood terms the 
characteristic reactions human beings certain types 
situations. other words the historian cannot assume that 


History: Its Theory and Practice, 100. 
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the events studying are unique any absolute sense; 
such assumption, taken seriously, would make meaning- 
ful account the past impossible. Although Croce’s theory 
does not assert the absolute uniqueness past events, its over- 
emphasis the principle individuality conveys mislead- 
ing and one-sided picture the nature historical 
knowledge. 

examination the actual work historians will show 
that practice they invariably take into account both the 
universal and the unique. dealing with the origins the 
French Revolution, for example, the historian will, course, 
describe the unique constellation circumstances that influ- 
enced the behavior the bourgeoisie. the same time, how- 
ever, will make clear, either implicitly explicitly, the 
non-unique features their behavior; e.g. the characteristic 
responses any group that considers its status threatened 
ofany group animated strong sense injustice. The prac- 
historian cannot avoid having recourse the type 
explanation described Patrick Gardiner: can explain 
action upon being threatened blackmailer both 
interms generalization about how people react when their 
interests are threatened and terms specific plan which 
the man evolved order meet the Although the 
alternatives mentioned Gardiner means ex- 
the forms historical explanation, there can 
doubt that some sort generealization this type will 
found every meaningful account the past. 
this component historical knowledge lies neglected 
inthe limbo between the intuition and the universal concept. 

The classic example the use general truths histori- 
writing Thucydides’ magnificent history the Pelopon- 
War. Particularly his account the origins the 
war and his description the revolution Corcyra, 


“Gardiner, The Nature Historical Explanation, 50; see also Walsh, 
Introduction Philosophy History, 64-71. 
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came remarkably close realizing the purpose that had 
set himself: 


will enough for these words mine 
are judged useful those who want understand clearly 
the events which happened the past and which (human 
nature being what is) will, some time other and 
much the same ways, repeated the future. work 
not piece writing designed meet the taste im- 
mediate public, but was done last 


Although impossible accept such extremely uni- 
formitarian view human nature, Thucydides’ work 
impressive reminder that the historian cannot afford neglect 
the dimension universality human 

Because its lack appreciation the place general 
truths historical explanation, there little room 
theory for adequate treatment the contribution historical 
knowledge that can made the social If, for 
example, sociologists can provide valid knowledge about uni- 
formities the dynamics social structure that transcend dif 
ferences time place, the social historian can put such 
knowledge very good use indeed. Similarly, the historian 
morality will interested the findings psychoanalysts 
about the structure the conscience super-ego. fully sat- 
isfactory theory history must justice the relevance 
the social sciences historical understanding. 

second weakness Croce’s theory springs from his 
ency treat thought the decisive element the historical 
process, the neglect the massive social and 
structures that exert such pervasive influence every aspect 
human life. The thought patterns age play their 
only complex interaction with non-rational factors that di- 


Thucydides, History the Peloponnesian War, tr., Rex Warner, 
Penguin ed. (London, 1954), 24-25. 

See Werner Jaeger, Paideia (Oxford, 1936), 

See Stuart Hughes, “The Historian and the Social Scientist,” American 
Historical Review, LXVI (1960), 20-46. 
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rectly condition thought itself. broad categories histori- 
cal reality—institutions and socio-economic relations—possess 
independent existence and force that transcend the particu- 
and purposes they embody. Croce, course, was quite 
aware the importance class, status, power, wealth, bu- 
reaucracy, etc. his theory, however, phenomena this sort 
lie rather dusty corner. 

Closely related preoccupation with thought 
the quintessence the subject-matter history limited 
conception the nature historical analysis. His theory 
envisages narrative history the highest quality, grounded 
apprehension the mind age. The best 
twentieth-century historians, however, have undertaken 
more ambitious task. They have tried make their history, 
Butterfield’s phrase, structural piece analysis—something 
which capable becoming more profound than piece 
ordinary political Although Croce’s theory en- 
compasses good deal more than “ordinary political narra- 
tive,” cannot acount for the sort analysis that seeks un- 
derstand the statics and the dynamics the historical process 
part. The Crocean formula intuition penetrated 
concept completely inadequate describe the mental proc- 
eses the historian this connection. sure, re-think- 
ing past thought remains his chief instrument, but also 
engaged the imaginative reconstruction network rela- 
tions that cannot reduced thought; trying re- 
construct the manner which number disparate factors 
interact produce These activities require much 
more careful description than Croce’s theory gives us. 

outstanding twentieth-century historian, its strengths and 

“Butterfield, History and Human Relations, 79. 

good example this type analysis, especially its treatment 
structure independent factor the historical process, 


Asa Briggs, “The Background the Parliamentary Reform Movement 
Three English Cities,” Cambridge Historical Journal, 
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weaknesses become apparent. Perhaps the most outstanding 
characteristic Marc Bloch’s Société the vivid 
re-creation the mental and moral climate medieval 
rope. The historical imagination that enabled accom. 
plish that task embodied all the qualities comprised 
Croce’s concept intuition. Bloch’s book illustrates how 
pensable any great historical work the imaginative recon. 
struction past thought. Other aspects Bloch’s analysis, 
however, lie well beyond the reach Croce’s theory his. 
torical knowledge. His conception the nature the subject- 
matter was broader and more complex than Croce’s. 
conceived the totality historical reality “tissue 
perpetual including not only ideas and beliefs, 
but also social, economic, and political patterns and relation- 
ships. From this perspective dealt masterfully with feudal 
society. Bloch later used the term refer this 
complex whole which mutually controlled 
and connected: the political and social structure, the economy, 
the beliefs, the most rudimentary well the subject mani- 
festations the Croce’s conception “thought” 
was too limited justice this totality the 
sort analysis necessary gain knowledge it. 

Croce’s theory, there point dwelling them. His work 
remains classic statement history thought and the 
consequent subjectivity-objectivity historical knowledge. 


Marc Bloch, Société Féodale (Paris, 1949). 
95-96. 
March Bloch, The Historian’s Craft (New York, 1953), 188. 
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Clerk Eldin and the British Navy 


FRANK JACKSON 


1815 the Battle Waterloo signaled the definitive end- 
ing the greatest struggle the world had known until 
that time. For over two decades Europe, well good 

part the rest the world, had been warring against the 

French Revolution and the imperial ambitions Napoleon 

Bonaparte. What the result would have been the Coriscan 

had been victorious must remain matter conjecture, but 

noone can deny that the history the world would have taken 

different course than did. 

Few will disagree that one the most important factors 
the success the powers who opposed the French was the 
dominance the British Navy. Those “far distant, storm 
beaten ships, upon which the Grand Army never looked,” 


Mahan put confined the French continental 
Europe and made possible the emergence forces that were 


able challenge successfully the conqueror’s domination. 
their vigilance can attributed the Pax Brittanica, the cen- 
tury freedom from world wide conflict which followed 
Waterloo, well the extension British political and eco- 
concepts throughout the world. 

British supremacy the sea was not something that could 
have been taken for granted the beginning the war. 
decade earlier, during the War the American Revolution, 


author, member Eta Beta chapter, Assistant Professor 
History East Texas State College. was granted his Ph.D. (1956) The 
Ohio State University. 


Mahan, Influence Sea Power Upon the French Revolution 
Empire (Boston, 1918), 118. 
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the British Navy had not shown advantage and had not 
filled its primary functions. 

For the fleet’s failure there were number reasons: 
fumbling leadership the top, inefficiency the Admiralty 
which produced materiel problems, and incompetent fleet 
leaders and captains. More important, however, was the de. 
pendence upon faulty tactics, particularly the rigid adherence 
the line battle which tended reduce the chance 
decisive victory minimum. 

This practice followed the general pattern military 
thought the eighteenth century when commanders both 
land and sea were bound inflexible rules. British naval 
cers were required attack from windward rigid line 
battle with each ship engaging its opposite number the line. 
This had become the ultimate maneuver naval tactics 
spite the disadvantages that accrued when one part the fleet 
because its original position sailing qualities reached the 
enemy line before the remainder. fleet actions, therefore, 
was usually possible for the side getting the worst 
withdraw without great loss and able fight again, perhaps 
even before the so-called victor could recoup his own losses. 

part, this practice represented both echo from the 
days chivalry—particularly the unwritten requirement that 
the flagship must laid alongside its opposing 
assumption that was necessary capture destroy all the 
enemy’s ships achieve victory. addition reflected the 
formalism which tended mark many aspects life this 
period. Naval personnel regarded any deviation heresy. The 
court-martial that followed Admiral Thomas bat- 
tle off Toulon, when those who had obeyed the letter the 
law with disastrous results were acquitted and those who had 
attempted gain victory following the spirit and not the 
letter were cashiered, served kill all originality sea com- 
manders for many years. Thus Admiral John Byng, who was 
observed reading the Fighting Instructions before going into 


Captain James, British Navy Adversity (London, 1926), 10. 
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his ill-fated attempt relieve Minorca 1756, re- 
fused attempt break the French line with portion 
his fleet. explained, was Mr. Matthews misfortune 
prejudiced not carrying down his force together, 
which shall endeavor tragic fate, however, 
did not cause any pronounced revision tactical doctrine. 

real attempt was made reform this old system until 
after the War the American Revolution. Between this event 
and the War the French Revolution significant changes oc- 
curred the British service—including many tactical innova- 
tions. Among the architects new policy were many the 
most famous admirals: Richard, Earl Howe; Richard Kemp- 
enfelt; George, Lord Rodney; and Charles Middleton, later 
Lord Barham. Within the ranks the reformers, however, 
there occurs the name civilian who had official contact 
with the Navy and naval training whatever: John Clerk, 
better known Eldin.” 

Born December 10, 1728, the seventh son Sir John 
Clerk Penicuik, John Clerk was educated grammar 
Edinburgh and was successful that was able buy Eldin 
the parish Lusswade, six miles from Edinburgh, where 
devoted himself scientific and artistic pursuits. accom- 
plished draftsman, began interest himself etchings 
copper around 1770 and soon displayed skill that made him 
well financial interest some collieries 
led Clerk take the infant science geology. company 
with Dr. James Hutton Edinburgh made many field trips 
and used his artistic skill make drawings the specimens 


‘Mahan, Influence Sea Power Upon History, (Boston, 1943), 

*Some work was presented the King the Earl Buchan and 
the British Museum. more extended his work was pub- 
lished the Bannatyne Club 
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later life Clerk’s personal characteristics were described 
Henry Thomas, Lord Cockburn: interesting and de. 
lightful old man; full the peculiarities that distinguished 
the whole obstinacy, worth, kindness and odd. 
ity; striking looking old gentleman, with grizzly hair, vigor. 
ous features, and Scotch 

Although clear that John Clerk was man superior 
the ordinary run, not remembered today because any 
the activities described above. his work naval tactics 
which has caused his name survive. The question immedi- 
ately arises why this Scottish merchant, who was never 
really sea, came write Essay Naval Tactics, particu. 
larly day when laymen were not inclined speak about 
the technical affairs the Navy. Sir William Laird Clowes, 
one the better known historians the Royal Navy, 
ered Clerk being unique among non-service people the 
eighteenth century offering advice His sea 

Despite his lack formal training, Clerk apparently was 
interested maritime and naval matters throughout his life. 
small boy, before had even seen the sea except dis- 
tance some miles, sought information nautical affairs 
from boys seaport towns. Later was able study ships 
the harbor Leith and acquire number models, some 
which made himself. sailed small boat body 
water his father’s estate and read Robinson Crusoe and 
other sea tales. Except for the opposition his family, which 
had already suffered heavy losses military service, would 
have gone sea himself. 

Clerk had the advantage conversation with these rela- 
tives the service, and also contacted many professional 


1753 Clerk married Susannah Adam, whom had one son and four 
daughters. The son became well-known lawyer and was raised the peerage. 
The elder Clerk died 1812. 

Thomas, Lord Cockburn, Memorials His Time (New 
1856), 272. 

Sir William Laird Clowes, Royal Navy 1903), VII, 81. 
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possible. made short trips neighboring waters 
where studied the behavior the sails, waves, and rudder 
these studies further making experiments with 
his models. these means prepared himself for his 
the writing Essay Naval 

Clerk’s primary interest lay the development means 
attack which would insure decisive victory and thereby 
allow Britain dominate the seas, stop the transport enemy 
and completely interrupt enemy trade. was good 
Britisher and refused believe that Britain’s failures were 
due lack spirit her seamen that British ships were 
significantly slower than the noted that the Brit- 
were usually successful single ship actions. Neither 
would accept the idea that the French, the almost perennial 
opponent, had adopted system superior tactics. The 
French had taken ships fleet actions nor had they even 
presumed undertake the attack. They had constantly of- 
fered battle leeward, where the superior defensive tactics 
they had evolved enabled them escape without serious harm 
while inflicting disproportionate amount injury the 
British. 

support his conclusion Clerk listed series battles 
fought between 1744 and 1788. each case the British had 
attacked line battle from windward while enemy fleet 
awaiting leeward brought heavy fire bear upon the 
van the ships passed succession. Having inflicted 
damage upon the ships the van, the enemy then fell back 
and formed another line leeward await another attack. 
the French disable their foemen was increased 
their skillful centering their fire upon their 
thereby hampering the British ability pursue. 
though these tactics did not bring decisive victory the 
French, they did preserve their fleet and often allowed them 
their object. Clerk did not believe these tactics 


John Clerk (of Eldin), Essay Naval Tactics, ed. (London, 1827), 
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accidental but part well developed felt that 
the only answer the problem was develop new set 
tactics which would eliminate the weaknesses. 

brief, Clerk’s plans centered around the breaking the 
line. Since did not believe possible for any British 
which had opponent comparable strength capture 
even disable every ship the enemy, thought better 
break the line, cut off and envelop his rear, and force 
the rest the fleet either flee, thereby abandoning their 
rear ships, attack the British under disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

Clerk not only put forward the outline theory but also 
took almost every contingency that could possibly met. 
Nor did limit himself attacks from windward; devoted 
one whole section his book attack from leeward and 
also outlined perpendicular attack cut off part 
proceeding line abreast. close reading his book reveals 
that had devoted much thought the subject and could 
speak with 

later years Clerk added section his work dealing 
with the sea battles after 1782 when his tactics, something 
resembling them, had been introduced into naval warfare. 
these battles, the one that gave him the most pleasure, because 
had followed his teachings most closely, was that Admiral 
Sir Samuel Hood off St. Christopher February 
somewhat difficult see the connection because Hood had 
anchored and awaited attack but the relation was doubt 
clear Clerk. also studied battle with Grasse 
April 1782 which the French line was broken and 
nite decision gained for the first time years. Considering 
especial importance, Clerk gave very full treatment- 
including even account Rodney 


Mahan was inclined agree with Clerk. The American pointed out that 
the French Navy—at least during this period—felt more important pre 
serve conquest rather than take ships the enemy destroy its fleet. 

Clerk, Essay Naval Tactics, 1-224. 
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Near the end the third section his book, Clerk re- 
vealed that his fellow Scotsman, Adam Smith, had become 
puzzled: only thing that tempts one entertain doubt 
with respect your system is, that the beneficial effects are 
manifest that one wonders why they should not have occurred 
professional This query serves introduce the 
question just what influence Clerk’s essay actually had 
tactics used during the supreme struggle with France. 

must admitted that the answer somewhat uncer- 
one. Although many diverse opinions have been offered, 
the evidence substantiate them often conflicting and un- 
atisfactory. Clerk’s biographer the Dictionary National 
Biography, John Knox took somewhat equivocal 
toward his subject’s work. maintained that 
ideas were not new but had been known for some time. the 
ame time, admitted that these ideas had become overlaid 
pedantry that they had virtually been lost sight and, 
notwithstanding the victories Rodney and Admiral Edward, 
Lord Hawke, the Seven Years War, might not have been 
recognized. Laughton compared Clerk onlooker who 
more the game. further stated that Horatio, Lord 
Nelson, was close student Clerk’s works and that the mem- 
which outlined his plans for the Battle 
Trafalgar followed closely Clerk’s ideas attack the 
windward. This plan, however, was modified before the bat- 
The belief that Nelson was well acquainted with Clerk’s 
book rests upon uncertain evidence and can probably never 
besubstantiated. 

The extent Clerk’s influence the other great figures 
Navy also clouded with controversy. One study claims 
results for Clerk’s system the battles the Nile and 
Camperdown well Trafalgar. Clerk himself stated that 


256. 

Laughton was the author number sketches navy notables the 
Dictionary National Biography and was also the biographer Lord Barham. 
may have influenced his attitude toward Clerk. 

National Biography, 1V, 497-498. 
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Admiral Adam, Viscount Duncan Camperdown, who 
manded Camperdown, had communicated with him 
pressing his approbation his work, and Sir John Barrow" 
backed that claim indirect 

Although vigorously disputed, the Battle St. Vincent has 
also been listed example the use Clerk’s projected 
perpendicular attack against fleet line abreast. Sir Julian 
Corbett maintained that when Admiral John Jervis, 
Vincent, was asked used Clerk’s tactics, replied, “Sir, 
never once thought him.” Corbett also pointed out that 
the circumstances St. Vincent were hardly suitable for the 
maneuver suggested Clerk. Whether Lord Admiral St. Vin- 
cent was influenced subconsciously Clerk, has been 
gested some, course impossible ascertain. Nothing 
can proved regard Clerk and his theories the whole 

The reaction Lord Admiral St. Vincent and Corbett, 
who was lecturer the Royal Naval College and the official 
navy historian World War and something the darling 
the quarter deck whose views amply reflected, gives 
point the remark made one Clerk’s defenders that 
there was propensity for the Navy less than justice 
him. There was tendency for least one section the officer 
corps deprecate Clerk’s contribution, undoubtedly because 
belief that layman had interfered field where had 
the same time there was feeling that Clerk 
was credit not due him. This was, previously noted, 
period reform the British Navy. was era tactical 


Sir John Barrow was Admiralty Second Secretary, 1804-1806 and 
1845. 
John Barrow, statement some important facts, supported 
authentic documents, relating the operation Breaking the line, 
practiced for the first time the celebrated battle the 12th April, 1782," 
Quarterly Review, XLII (January 1830), 60. 

Corbett, Fighting Instructions, 1530-1816 (London, 1905), 29: 
Corbett, Signals and Instructions, 1776-1794 (London, 1908), 

statement some important facts, Edinburgh Review, 
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transition; the old system fighting instructions had been 
abandoned and new system signalling had been adopted. 
This process, however, was wrapped obscurity and the Navy 
knew only two things: Rodney had broken the line 1782 
and Clerk had written book tactics. Friends the Navy 
maintained that these were only manifestations the funda- 
mental changes that were taking place within the service. Dur- 
ing this period Howe, Kempenfelt, Hood, Rodney, John Mc- 
Arthur, and Sir Charles Knowles were trying give form 
the ideas originally propounded Admiral George, Lord 
Anson. The Navy received Clerk’s book coldly the time 
was privately printed 1782 because tactical reform was 
full swing the service and his ideas were already perfectly 
familiar its leading spirits. 

Corbett, who made the best presentation this defense 
the Navy, exemplified the conflicting opinions which appar- 
ently plagued many critics when they considered Clerk’s work. 
noted earlier, rejected the claim that Clerk had influ- 
enced the outcome the Battle St. Vincent and the asser- 
tion that his ideas were not well known the Navy before 
the appearance the Essay. admitted that the need 
study tactics such Clerk put forward was fully 
recognized and that his work was invaluable. addition 
this mildly favorable appraisal, Corbett called attention the 
Nelson’s memorandum before Trafalgar 
Clerk’s essay and related how Admiral Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, uncle the more famous Lord Dundonald, had is- 
sued tactical memorandum which might have been written 
with Clerk his 

Ina later work, however, Corbett was critical. implied 
that had taken much his book from French work, 
Tactique Navale, traité des évolutions des signaux, 
naval officer named Bigot Morogues, published 1763 
and partially translated into English 1767, perhaps under 
the auspices Lord Hawke. Corbett maintained that for 
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philosophical grasp the eternal principles the subject 
went far beyond Corbett’s view, however, was not 
fully shared others. Captain James, writing some 
years later, analyzed Morogues’ work relationship 
earlier book Pére Paul Hoste—which tended replace 
concluded that both put emphasis upon 
formality and There seems little resemblance the 
views held Clerk. 

Regardless the mixed opinions concerning Clerk’s influ- 
ence upon contemporary naval leaders, his work did not lack 
recognition. The book became manual the British 
Commodore Thomas Truxtun the American said 
that England had produced but one writer naval tactics and 
that was Clerk Mahan cited Clerk man who 
had produced ingenious study naval although 
Clerk’s claim originality constructing tactical system 
had been seriously impugned, pointed out, there could 
doubt that his criticisms the past were sound and that 
deserved credit for originality remarkable one who had 
the training neither seaman nor military 

Little has been added these arguments recent 
except the reiteration the claim—first made 
American authority that the discovery the Graves Col- 
lection proved that the idea breaking the line 
was well known the Navy before Clerk’s theories 

Corbett, Fighting Instructions, 255, 326. 

James, British Navy Adversity, 76-79. 

Edinburgh Review, LI, 20. 

Truxtun was the maritime hero the undeclared naval war with France 
during the administration John Adams. 

Thomas Truxtun, comp., few extracts from the best authors 
tactics (Philadelphia, 1806), 1-15; Rear Admiral Robison, Hisiory 
Naval Tactics from 1530-1930 (Annapolis, 1942), 489. 

According Admiral Robison, Clerk’s book was furnished 
braries the American Navy until the end the nineteenth century. 

Mahan, Influence Sea Power Upon History, 78-79. 

Corbett, Signals and Instructions, 29-30. 

This was collection signal books made Admiral Sir Thomas 
Graves, 1747?-1814, member one England’s most distinguished naval 


families. 
Robison, History Naval Tactics, 346. 
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Clerk Eldin and the British Navy 


Before leaving the subject Clerk’s contribution naval 
notice must taken controversy which developed 
about which Clerk and his book played part. The 
centered upon the question just who was respon- 
for the breaking the line during the Battle the Saints 
in1782. This was the first publicized use the new tactics and 
credit for having suggested them was eagerly sought. Clerk be- 
lieved that his ideas had been communicated Rodney 
through mutual friend before the latter sailed and that the 
had been fought according his plan. made this 
when his complete book was published 1804; his posi- 
tion was supported anonymous naval officer who wrote 
apreface for the and was repeated Professor John 
Playfair before the Royal Society Edinburgh.** 

There were others who sought the honor, however. Sir 
Howard Douglas, son Sir Charles Douglas, Rodney’s Cap- 
the Fleet—an office corresponding modern chief 
forward claim that his father had practically forced 
Rodney break the line. succeeded convincing 
son that would have been impossible for Rodney have 
the older man’s theories because sailed before they 
could have reached him. The evidence used persuade the 
younger Clerk, however, not made 

The matter was not allowed end here. Sir John Barrow 
took the cudgels against both Clerk and Douglas favor 
Rodney. Barrow denied that Clerk’s material had ever reached 
Rodney and pointed out that Rodney’s notes Clerk’s book 
aid nothing about being indebted his 

Clerk did not lack defenders. writer the Edinburgh 
Review was also stirred into action the Douglas claim and, 
that was good Scotsman and loved fight, en- 
the fray favor his countryman. refused con- 
anything far Clerk’s influence Rodney was con- 

Essay Naval Tactics, xxvi-xxviii. 

Works, Royal Society Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1856), III, 441. 


“Dictionary National Biography, IV, 497-498. 
Review, 51-61. 
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cerned. The omission direct credit Clerk the Rodney 
notes meant nothing, for Rodney had already acknowledged 
his debt Clerk numerous people and would have 
ered such action unnecessary. quoted several well-known 
people who were alleged have known Rodney’s 
edgement Clerk’s help. These included Henry 
Lord Melville, the future First Lord the Admiralty; and 
James, Lord Cranstoun, who had served flagship. 
further claimed that not only Rodney but also Sir 
Douglas had known Clerk’s 

Although not possible review all the various 
versies arising from Clerk’s writings, certain points seem 
dent. Omitting the question whether not Clerk 
influenced Rodney the Battle the Saints, there seems 
little doubt that had real influence naval 
While his ideas were probably known the Royal Navy, 
Clerk put them down paper and made them 
starting point for further tactical development. regards the 
Rodney affair, number qualified people who have studied 
the battle have reached the opinion that the maneuver 
spur-of-the-moment decision—an unpremeditated attempt 
take advantage opportunity which suddenly presented 
ney’s notes raises the question not only whether Rodney 
had been influenced Clerk’s teachings but also whether 
understood what Clerk was talking 

general may said that Clerk’s work had profound 
influence the improvement naval tactics. These 
proved tactics helped make Britain mistress the sea and 
therefore victor the great struggle soon come. Clerk 
Eldin had helped shape history. 

There one other aspect the story Clerk and the 
that deserves attention. The whole affair serves illustrate the 


Edinburgh Review, LI, 

Edward Fraser, Famous Fighters the Fleet (London, 1904), 
James, British Navy Adversity, 

Clerk, Essay Naval Tactics, 300-331. 
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Clerk Eldin and the British Navy 


rationalism the eighteenth century. Stimulated the great 
inquiries both the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the intellectuals the day had come believe that 
human reason they had instrument which could accom- 
everything. The purpose and function all things, both 
organic and inorganic, could discovered patient re- 
All man’s activities—intellectual, moral, religious, 
political, economic—were susceptible scientific treatment 
and became intelligible this basis, like the natural order. 
Thus Clerk Eldin took the problem naval tactics, 
sure that would yield reason readily other scientific 
problems had yielded Sir Isaac Newton and His 
lack training did not deter him, for this was the age the 
universal man and specialization was frowned upon. edu- 
man prided himself upon the breadth his interests. 
Clerk successful merchant, draftsman, geologist, and writer 
upon naval tactics was not unique his era. Voltaire was 
philosopher, poet, dramatist, and historian. David 
Hume could lay claim being economist and philosopher 
note before turning Adam Smith served 
literature and philosophy and professor 
logic and later ethics before earning fame economist. 
Thomas Jefferson was noted scientist and architect 
being both superb practical politician and 
philosopher. Clerk’s work serves outstanding 
example the eighteenth century way life. 


John Bennett Black, The Art History (London, 1926), 22-23. 
16. 
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Gaspar Sanchez Ochoa: 
Secret Agent the United States 


ROBERT RYAL MILLER 


the when Mexico was invaded French 
who set monarchy under Maximilian 
President dispatched several secret agents the 

United States attempt secure financial aid, arms, and 
military recruits north the Rio Grande. Some them 
came involved political and financial cabals. Such was the 
case General Gaspar Ochoa, who attracted 
ber adventurers and speculators into the camp the Mexi- 
can republicans during his two-year mission San Francisco 
and New York. 

Born Guadalajara 1837 and educated mining col- 
lege Mexico City Sanchez Ochoa entered the army 
lieutenant engineers 1855. the War the Reform 
fought with the liberal forces, and the early part the 
French Intervention War took part the 1863 defense 
Puebla. When that city fell the Gallic forces, Colonel 
Sanchez Ochoa and his commanding officer, General 
Gonzalez Ortega, were taken prisoners war; both later 
managed escape and make their way the 
ters San Luis 

The author, member Chi chapter Phi Alpha Theta, Assistant 
Professor History New Mexico State University. was granted his Ph.D. 
(1960) the University California Berkeley, and has published articles 


the relations Mexicans and Americans the California Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly and the Collections the South Dakota State Historical 
Society. 

Miguel Lamego, Generales Ingenieros del Ejército 
cano, 1821-1914 (Mexico, 1952), 178; see also José Godoy, Enciclopedia bio- 
grafica contempordneos (Washington, 1898), 272. 
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Mexican Secret Agent 


Ochoa was subsequently ordered the port Mazatlan 
erect fortifications. There acted with distinction when 
March 1864 the French warship Cordeliére tried 
troops and occupy the city. The colonel almost single- 
handedly repelled the French attack, demonstrating such brav- 
that was congratulated the captain the British ship 
Caribdis, who witnessed the entire military operation. The 
later earned Ochoa promotion the rank 
and appointment military commandant and gov- 

Through information gathered from association with 
American citizens residing Mazatlan, General Ochoa con- 
that Mexican bonds secured customhouse receipts 
could sold San Francisco. When relayed this informa- 
tion the cabinet, that body after several exchanges 
letters empowered him proceed San Francisco and 
$10,000,000 bonds, which would bear six per cent in- 
and secured the mining taxes and 
revenues Sinaloa and Sonora. With the in- 
come derived from the sale the bonds the general was au- 
thorized purchase six ships; acquire 60,000 rifles 
“proportionate amount” artillery, cavalry arms, and 
munitions; and recruit foreigners for service the Mexican 
amy. addition Ochoa was authorized name the captains 
ofthe ships purchased and organize the foreign volun- 
teers and select their 

The Juarist agent arrived San Francisco early May 
accompanied his chief staff, Colonel George 
Green, formerly San Francisco. brother, Alfred 
Green, former member the California legislature who was 
that time engaged agricultural and mining pursuits 
was also the voyage from Paz, Baja California. 


Generales, 181-182; Estaquio Buelna, Breves apuntes para 
*Contratos hechos los Estados-Unidos por los comisionados del gobierno 


Mexico durante los 1865 1866 (Mexico, 1868), 265-275, hereinafter 
Contratos. 
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Frederick Fitch, American mining engineer, another 
member the Sanchez Ochoa coterie, had arrived San Fran. 
cisco the previous month. The Mexican general had promised 
$50,000 each Alfred Green and Fitch for their services 
behalf the Mexican republic, and like amounts two other 
men, Richard Chenery and Edward Slosson. Ochoa fact 
signed contract with the latter two men authorizing them 
purchase the ships and arms specified the 
commission.* 

San Francisco Ochoa soon ran into problems. Another 
Juarist agent with similar instructions, General Placido Vega, 
was already the city, and the two Mexicans were almost 
immediately odds. One point conflict was over the 
ance Mexican bonds; Vega proposed that only one loan 
negotiated and asked Ochoa share the anticipated revenue. 
The latter caustically replied that had neither the funds nor 
the authority aid another secret The Mexican 
missioners also locked horns while recruiting Americans for 
military service south the border. Vega had 400 armed men 
aboard ship ready sail when the expedition was temporarily 
thwarted United States Before the men could 
regrouped, Ochoa enticed number them his camp, 
commissioned them, and sent them Mexico under command 
his chief staff. These volunteers formed the core the 
American Legion Honor, all-officer unit composed 
Americans who fought with the Mexican republican 

Meanwhile, Ochoa and his assistants proceeded initiate 
propaganda activities behalf the government. 

and Mexican Joint Commission, Alfred Green Mexico 
(n.p., 1870), 8-9; American and Mexican Joint Commission, Memorial Fred- 
erick Fitch (San Francisco, The contracts with Chenery and 
Slossen are Contratos, 351-352. 

Vega Ochoa, and Ochoa Vega, June 21, 1865, General Placido Vega 
Papers, II, 417-422, Bancroft Library, University California, Berkeley. 

Ryal Miller, “Californians Against the Emperor,” California 
torical Society Quarterly, XXXVII (September 1958), 193-214, detailed 
abortive expedition Mexico. 


Lake versus Mexico, Docket 607, United States and Mexican 
Claims Commission 1868, Record Group 76, National Archives. 
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The Green brothers and their nephew, Francis Green, along 
with Fitch organized and directed the Monroe League Cali- 
fornia, group formed secure moral and material aid for 
Mexico means supporting the Monroe The 
this organization paralleled the Mexican Clubs 
formed General Vega, but the latter groups were built 
the Spanish-speaking population California while 
the Monroe League meetings were generally conducted 
English. 

Since the major aim Ochoa’s mission California was 
loan, his American friends and assistants introduced 
him Samuel Brannan, the San Francisco capitalist and 
banker, who promised aid with the bond issue. Brannan 
provided $30,000 gold coin pay for the costs preparing 
the bonds and for other expenses the Mexican agent. For 
this consideration was named the agent for the sale the 
bonds with commission one per cent all sales. addi- 
tion one half the revenue from the customhouses Man- 
Mazatlan, and Guaymas was assigned him security 
for the payment the bonds and interest.® 

The Mexican bond offering was advertised the San Fran- 
newspapers which was noted that the bonds were 
available denominations from $50 $1,000. The securities 
were sold fifty cents the dollar and would mature 
six years. The interest was ten per cent per year with the 
payment made semi-annually gold coin Brannan’s 
Pacific Bank San 

spite the high interest and attractive discount the 
Mexican bonds did not sell. the summer 1865, President 
had his back the wall, having withdrawn steadily 


*American and Mexican Joint Commission, Memorial Fitch, 5-6; 
meeting San Francisco Daily Alta California, July 10, 1865, 

*Ochoa-Brannan contract and power attorney House Executive Docu- 
ment 33, Cong., sess., 199-202; see also Robert Frazer, “The Ochoa 
Negotiations Pacific Historical Review, (December 

Francisco Daily Morning Call, July through 11, 1865, adv. 
Library has two original $1,000 Ochoa bonds. 
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northward until was Paso del Norte, now Ciudad 
the Rio Grande. Under the circumstances California jp. 
vestors were hesitant speculate securities issued gov- 
ernment that might not existence when the 
matured. And even though the obligation was secured the 
custom revenues from Mexican Pacific coast ports, the fact 
was that these harbors were actually under the control Maxi- 
forces. 

When the bond issue failed, the Mexican commissioner was 
obliged make new agreement with his banker. the terms 
three covenants signed September 26, 1865, lieu 
the agent’s commission and consideration money 
vanced, Ochoa agreed pay Brannan gold within 
sixty days with interest one-and-a-half per cent per month 
until paid. guarantee payment the Mexican general 
gaged the entire ten million dollars bonds the California 

The backers the bond issue then persuaded Ochoa 
introduce the bonds the New York market. the latter part 
October and his $50,000 employees and $10,000,000 
bonds moved across the continent the Atlantic coast. The 
secret agent’s arrival New York turned out inoppor- 
tune since another Juarist commissioner, General José 
Carvajal, was that city making arrangements float 
000,000 bonds the Mexican republic. The Mexican 
ter the United States, Matias Romero, who recognized that 
marketing both issues bearing different interest and discount 
rates would cause confusion and undermine the success the 
venture, was forced step into the picture. promising him 
portion the revenue from the larger loan, persuaded 
Ochoa withhold his bonds from the 

But matters soon became more complicated. When the 


Agreements House Executive Document and Contratos, 
360-363. . 

Washington durante Guerra 1862-1867 (Mexico, 1868), 
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Mexican government heard that Ochoa had gone New York 
loan, the Mexican Foreign Minister informed the 
general that would have secure the prior approval 
Romero for all future contracts. Later when the Foreign Min- 
ister that Ochoa’s bonds had been mortgaged Bran- 
nan, informed Romero that the agent’s mission was 
procure loan and not impede one issuing bonds for 
and then pledging all them for small sum ready 
Accordingly, order that could coordinate the 
bond and loan negotiations, Romero requested copies all 
the documents that Ochoa had signed San Francisco. In- 
stead papers the general sent his adjutant Fitch, who read 
the contracts Romero but did not supply 

Meanwhile both Carvajal and Ochoa tried promote 
resolution the United States Congress whereby this coun- 
try would guarantee payment the Mexican bonds case 
default the neighboring republic, pledge which they 
reasoned would assure successful sale. Carvajal hired propa- 
ganda agent influence the congressional vote; Ochoa had 
Green and Fitch send copies weekly pamphlet The Vindi- 
cation Liberal Mexico the President and members 
However, placed his main reliance the sol- 
General John Charles Frémont, who 
was sympathetic the cause republican Mexico and who 
agreed help with the attempt influence Congress for cer- 
concessions. 

After resigning his army commission 1864, Frémont 
tad become interested western railroad projects, and was 
prospect railroad concession Mexico that drew him 
Ochoa. the early part 1866 Frémont acquired large 
block stock the Memphis and Paso Railroad which, 
had track locomotives, was chartered and 


281; see also Lerdo Tejada Romero, October 1865, 
Matias Romero Correspondence, Bancroft Library. 
Frazer, “The Ochoa Bond Negotiations,” 400. 


and Mexican Joint Commission, Memorial Fitch, 
Contratos, 356. 
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had generous land grants the Southwest. Visualizing great 
system operating California with connections from 
the Pacific ports Mexico, entered into various agree. 
ments with the Mexican 

February 1866, the two men signed contract 
whereby the agent the Mexican republic conceded Fré. 
mont the right build railroad from the port Guaymas 
some point contact with the projected Texas-California 
railroad. According the covenant the Judrez government 
obligated itself grant terms similar those given the 
United States the builders the transcontinental railroad 
—large land grants, financial aid for the construction and 
maintenance the roadbed, exemption from duties and taxes, 
well free transit for goods and passengers during construc. 
tion. return for this generous grant Frémont agreed 
further the cause the Mexican republic through public 
meetings, the press, and any other means thought con- 
venient. Frémont also pledged himself try improve the 
commercial value the Mexican bonds; realize this end 
Ochoa promised give him six million the $10,000,000 
bonds which had been printed San Nothing 
was said about the fact that the Mexican general had already 
mortgaged the total bond issue Brannan guarantee his 
advance $30,000. 

Romero, astonished when was given copy the agree- 
ment, immediately notified the Mexican government about 
the arrangements. The Mexican Foreign Minister, who had 
been disgusted over the previous contracts negotiated 
Ochoa that had suspended his commission, declared the 
agreement null and 

But the declaration did not check Ochoa, who now turned 
for support General Jestis Ortega. Living New 


Cardinal Goodwin, John Charles Frémont (Stanford, 1930), 

final copy the contract signed the principals and approved 
codicil note Ortega, “Interim Constitutional President 
Gonzalez Ortega Papers, Bancroft Library. 

Contratos, 283-284, 292-293. 
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reat the time, Ochoa’s former commanding officer held the 
position President the Supreme Court Mexico. such 
had publicly announced claim the presidency the 
Mexican republic. The constitution Mexico provided that 
the Supreme Court would succeed the presi- 
dency the nation the event vacancy the higher 
mas office. Because was impossible hold national election 
during the war, President had declared that would 
continue office for the duration. Ortega, charging that the 
the decree was unconstitutional, had publicly protested and had 
called other Mexicans support 
and Ortega’s situation was surrounded mystery. Although 
xes, appears that had not been sent abroad raise men and re- 
sources for the Mexican defense effort, Colonel William 
Allen organized volunteer force over 100,000 American 
blic war veterans his This large-scale recruiting effort 
resembled other similar movements that the men were sup- 
the posed Mexico armed colonists rather than sol- 
end Colonel Allen, late the ist and 145th New York 
Volunteers, founded the Mexican Emigration Company 
May 1865, with offices New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. addition notices com- 
his pany meetings Allen inserted advertisements the metropoli- 


MEXICO, MAXIMILIAN AND MONROE DOC- 


TRINE. All persons who desire joining company soon 

had starting make strike” for fame and fortune the 

land golden ores and luscious fruits, aided and protected 

the the patriotic President that republic, will please ad- 

dress Benito Suarez, box 5,614, New York post 

Ortega and his Nine Endorsers Versus the Mexican Republic 

the Constitutional President its Unanimous Choice (Washington, 1866). 

New His correspondence with Vega which the latter supported Vega 
Papers, 105-125, 196-212. The legal question examined book the 
pretender’s grandson, Ortega, golpe estado Judrez 

(Mexico, 1941). 

Allen Ortega, June 20, 1865, Ortega Papers. 


York Herald, May 1865, May see also Washington 
Chronicle, May 1865. 
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The New York Herald reported that less than men 
signed their names the company roster May 10, 1865, 
response part explained the fact that the American 
Civil War had ended and military groups were being rapidly 
demobilized. addition those who came person 
ber veterans applied mail for service with the projected 
corps; most the applicants were former officers the Union 
army who desired raise and lead company brigade 
their former 

For the nationwide organization the projected military 
colonization movement, Colonel Allen called his 
ances the Union and Confederate armies. June 20, 1865, 
had reports from thirty-four officers who had enrolled 
grand total 109,000 men for service Mexico. The reports, 
mainly submitted field-grade officers, came from such sta- 
tions Ft. Leavenworth, Savannah, St. Louis, Buffalo, Boston, 
and Philadelphia.** The ease with which such tremendous 
number men could enlisted for Mexican service reflected 
some the interest that country’s plight the end the 
Civil War. also revealed the lack opportunity home for 
the returning veterans well the spirit adventure born 
long domestic war. Colonel Allen forwarded the enlist- 
ment roster General Ortega along with letter written 
his colorful and colloquial hand which noted that the 
officers were 


Engageing The Present Movement not for Wealth alone 
fame, and assist Carrying Out Principle Long 
Established the American Mind—That Non Interven- 
tion European Powers State affairs This Continent. 
Such Body Men have Ever Been Organized and 
heald Togeather Slight Expense that now Con- 
troaled 


New York Herald, May 11, 1865, 

Therc are almost 100 letters application the Ortega Papers. 
Original roster dated June 20, 1865, Ortega Papers. 

Allen Ortega, June 20, 1865, Ortega Papers. 
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But this vast paper army was never given its marching 
orders. Because limited supply funds Colonel Allen 
could not keep the men waiting indefinitely, and when finan- 
assistance was not forthcoming from Ortega, the organiza- 
tion disintegrated rapidly had been formed. The men 
wanted soldier Mexico—but only long they received 
their pay and enlistment bonuses. 

The relationship between Ortega and Allen was indeed 
strange one, for the general would not allow his name 
used the colonel, nor did apparently ever reply 
many letters and petitions. Finally, October 1865, 
when Allen sued recover some his expenditures, Ortega 
denied that had ever encouraged Allen any way that 
had promised him any money reimbursements, and 
swore that had requested the colonel desist from writing 
Ortega also declared that had destroyed all the let- 
written him Allen and that had never received 
areport the men However, the report June 
cited above and ten letters from Allen the general were 
among the papers which were taken from Ortega when was 
detained American military authorities while returning 
Mexico November 1866. 

was after the affair with Colonel Allen that Ortega made 
the presidency Mexico and became involved 
the projects Ochoa and Frémont. February 1866 ap- 
proved the contract whereby Frémont was build railroad 
Mexico. During the next months, while continu- 
ing solicit both factions for concessions, Frémont and Ochoa 
put their main hopes the success Ortega’s pretensions 
executive authority; they proposed several important contracts 
which they anticipated would approved the interim con- 
president Mexico. 

One unpublished draft agreement between Ochoa and Fré- 
mont, dated May 1866, called for the assistance 


testimony, Allen vs. Gonzdlez Ortega, October 14, 1865, 
Ortega Papers. 
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promoting the sale $50,000,000 Mexican bonds for which 
would receive commission two per cent the 
The draft also proposed the organization five American vol. 
unteer brigades 3,000 men each fight under the Mexican 
flag. Frémont was name all the officers the units; cours, 
and Ochoa were have their choice commands. 
eleven-page document contains interesting plan future 
operations. Frémont’s forces would retake the Mexican cities 
from the French, beginning with Matamoros 
south toward Durango, San Luis Potosi, Querétaro, and Mex. 
ico City. There was also naval squadron eleven ships 
fitted out Boston and New York with Ochoa command 
this Mexican armada aboard his monitor, the Monroe 
the land operations Frémont would lead two divisions 
12,000 men the army liberation; Ochoa was scheduled 
the commander chief the army that would 
phantly enter Mexico 

September 1866 the same parties proposed two 
contracts: one authorizing Frémont build inter-oceanic 
canal across Mexico and the other granting him thirty-year 
concession establish banks issue and Mata 
moros. The draft the latter contract indicates that Ochoa 
had become agent Ortega when lost his commission 
from the 

Although Ortega returned Mexico late 1866, figuring 
that the time was right move against Judrez, Ochoa re- 
mained the United States for another six months. The secret 
agent failed report for new orders 
tion which led the suspension his army commission and 
the revocation his status special Early 
1867 Ochoa recognized that Ortega was not going become 
president Mexico. Indeed, when the presidential pretender 
returned his native land, could not enlist the support 

Draft the May 1866 contract Ortega Papers. 


Copies the contracts Ortega Papers. 
Generales, 182-183. 
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even dozen Mexicans, and was imprisoned the gover- 
nor Zacatecas accordance with decrees the national 

With the failure the Ortega movement and the down- 
grading Ochoa the aides, disillusioned with their 
chief, parted from him. They had, course, long since lost all 
hope ever receiving the $50,000 promised each them. Al- 
fred Green later petitioned Romero for reimbursement for 
services rendered the Mexican republic, whereupon the envoy 
gave him $500 estop all future claims against Ochoa and the 
government Subsequently Green and Fitch sub- 
mitted appeals for their $50,000 plus interest the United 
Claims Commission 1868-1876; their peti- 
tions were denied.*? 

The final act Ochoa’s sojourn the United States was 
adramatic confession and request for absolution. March 
1867 visited the Mexican legation Washington, where 
interviews acknowledged his past errors and 
for amnesty and assistance rehabilitation. The ex- 
agent recanted the heresy having supported Ortega his 
bid for the presidency Mexico, and repented his indiscre- 
tion for having united with General Frémont. related what 
knew about the status his bonds, giving additional in- 
formation about some the contracts had signed with 
and other speculators. also informed the legation 
that Frémont had given him few hundred dollars and had 
promised him several thousand dollars for concessions granted. 
After declaring his intention returning Mexico, Ochoa 
asked the Minister forward personal letter 
which asked for reinstatement the Mexican 


Finally, early June 1867 the unhappy Ochoa left New 


Ortega, Golpe estado, 368-369. 

Contratos, 420-428. 

claimed $330,938 and Fitch, $217,300. Claims the part Citizens 
United States and Mexico, Senate Executive Document 31, 

Ignacio Mariscal, March 11, 1867, Contratos, 
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York for New Orleans and Mexico after having his 
paid the Mexican Minister, who also advanced him 
for transportation. justifying this expense the Foreign 
Minister, Romero wrote that was better spend few hun. 
dred dollars this way than permit the ex-general re. 
main abroad making agreements that would cost the Mexican 
government much more the Ochoa entered Mexico 
under the name Pablo Aguirre; but when arrived San 
Luis Potosi, was recognized, apprehended, and jailed. 
August escaped and made his way Zacatecas where, suffer. 
ing from hunger and lack resources and friends, turned 
himself the authorities. Charged with having conspired 
against the constitutional government Mexico, was sent 

Ochoa’s rehabilitation was comparatively quick and easy. 
Less than two years after his inglorious return Mexico 
appeared one the official hosts who entertained the former 
Secretary State William Seward and his party Ameri- 
cans their visit Mexico 1869-1870. One member the 
group recorded the fact that General Ochoa owned the vast 
estate which the volcano Popocatépetl was situated;* 
appears that the financial status had indeed improved 
since his return. December 1871 was reinstated gen- 
eral engineers the Mexican army, later serving chief 
engineers the War Department. Subsequently was 
judge the military supreme court, holding that post until 
1907 when 

The nadir General Ochoa’s long military 
coincided with the period when was secret agent for 
the United States. that time not only failed 
his principal assignment, the procuring $10,000,000 

Contratos, 408-410. 


Lamego, Generales, 183. 

Albert Evans, Our Sister Republic: Gala Trip Through Tropical 
Mexico 1869-70 (Hartford, 1870), 264. 

Ochoa died Mexico City, September 18, 1908. [Lamego, Gen- 
erales, 183-184.] 
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for the republican government, also thwarted the 
forts his government joining the Ortega faction 
and granting concessions American speculators. 
though concessions this type were typical the United 
States the where great fortunes were made rail- 
mining, banking, and industrial development, the Mex- 
general exceeded his authority granting such contracts. 
mission was fruitless, but his experiences north the 
Rio Grande are illustrative his naiveté well the shrewd 
and often unscrupulous nature the American citizens who 
daimed most sympathetic the plight republican 
Mexico. 
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The Problem the Negro 
Government, 1913 


ROM the beginning Wilson’s administration the 

question was topic widespread interest. Indeed, the 

press did not wait until the President-elect’s inaugura- 
tion begin discussing the Wilson had hardly re. 
moved his long coat and his high silk hat after the 
ceremonies before the Negro delegations the 
status their race office holders under Democratic Ad- 
ministration with President who was Southerner 
called him.? 

April the New York Times editorialized the 
and Politics” and published letter from Cleveland 
Allen which the author claimed that Wilson had 
his back the Negro and diplomatically closed the political 
door hope against him. already has become evident that 
offices under the Federal Government formerly held Ne- 
groes will likely given white 


The author, member Gamma Eta chapter Phi Alpha Theta, 
Professor History and Social Sciences the University Florida. was 
granted his Ph.D. (1935) Indiana University. has published John Sharp 
Williams, Planter Statesman the Deep South and several score 
His previous articles the Federal government and the Negro have appeared 
the Journal Southern History and the Negro History 

*“Race Problem Knocking the Doors Congress,” Current Opinion, 
LIV (February 95. 

Ray Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters (New York, 
IV, 220. 

Allen New York Times, April 15, 1913; ibid., April 18, 
1913. 
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Subsequently, Wilson nominated Adam Patterson, 
Negro Democratic politician from Oklahoma for Register 
the Treasury, position long held colored man.* The 
became the signal for oratorical outburst from 
the most violent Negrophobes the Senate. Senators Hoke 
Georgia, Benjamin Tillman South Carolina, 
and James Vardaman Mississippi jointly declared that 
Patterson would not confirmed; nor, announced these 
Southern demagogues, would they permit any Negro 
confirmed office which would give him authority over 
white women clerks: Vardaman, according the Nation, de- 
manded all forms government employment; 
entire separation the races Federal employment.” Ne- 
groes and white people must not compelled work side 
side. integrity the Anglo-Saxon race,” the Missis- 
sippi Senator concluded, depended upon the faithful consum- 
mation this 

Vardaman flung down challenge the Democratic Ad- 
ministration which Wilson could not avoid. Would the Presi- 
dent give his Constitutional prerogative appointment 
the extent permitting few members the Senate 
prohibit any the ten million American Negroes from 
their government except the lowest positions and 
then group set apart? Would Wilson throw the Negro 
overboard, the Nation phrased it, afte. more that race 
had voted for him than for any other Democratic presidential 

Insofar Patterson was concerned the decision was taken 
out the President’s hands when abject cowardice 
rushed the White House and demanded that 
hisname the face Southern senatorial 

Mississippi, Patterson was educated Kansas State University 


and became successful corporation lawyer. 

*“The Press and the Negro,” Nation CXVII (August 1919), 114. 

Ibid. 
Villard, “The President and the Segregation Washington,” 
North American Review (December 1913), 800-807. 
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opposition, Wilson nominated Gabe Parker, Oklahoman 
Cherokee descent, become Register the 
Parker was duly confirmed. 

For years Negroes had represented the United States 
diplomatic posts Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
Wilson, cowed the vigorous protests, the obstructive tactics, 
and the racial threats Southern Senators did not observe this 
custom. named white men ministers these islands, 
both which had predominantly colored population. Negro 
political leaders naturally felt that they were deprived “of 
something the nature vested 

Wilson, recognizing these psychological factors, tried 
explain the delicacy and difficulty the situation: find 
myself absolutely blocked the sentiment Senators, not 
alone Senators from the South, any means, but Senators 
from various parts the While determined 
handle the problem with the greatest possible patience and 
tact, admitted that had never realized the complexity 
and difficulty the situation. concluded: not only hope 
but pray that better aspect may come upon before many 

Wilson, course, was criticized for making incongruous 
selections white men ministers black republics. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer said pointedly, “Wilson has shown 
lack The Atlanta Constitution, recalling how 
the South had complained against the Republican party 
cause appointed Negroes positions with authority over 
white employees, wondered how the South could protest 
the future against Negro office holders foisted upon 
publican administrations the Democrats practiced the same 

New York Evening Post, October 21, 1913. Madison Smith 
was named Minister Haiti. 

Wilson Villard, August 21, 1913, Oswald Garrison Villard Papers, 
University. Hereafter this collection will referred the Villard 


Philadelphia Inquirer, n.d. quoted Literary Digest XLVII (August 
1913), 270-271. 
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licy. Was there not some way, queried this leading Southern 
paper, handle this unavoidable question Negro patron- 
age without creating Ethiopian Banquo’s ghost that will 
inevitably rise haunt One the President’s 
friends declared that Wilson failed utterly see that “dis- 
criminate his democracy against any one bring his 
whole carefully reared edifice crashing the 

One reason for the President’s discomfort regard 
Negro patronage was the inability the colored Democratic 
leaders agree among themselves list recommenda- 
tions. colored men this country,” declared 
Carter, conscientious Negro Democratic politician and 
Bishop Walters, 


were startled and blushed with shame when they read the 
list colored men Bishop [Alexander] Walters filed the 
White House for appointment. Nearly everyone them has 
shady past. James Ross recommended for minister Li- 
beria has been dive keeper. Frank Wheaton also recom- 
mended for some place, deserted his wife and family for 
white woman questionable character. Frank Warren also 
recommended married white woman and persona 
non grata both his own race and the white race 
consequence. Napoleon Marshall the Bishop has 
asked sent Haiti has had visible means sup- 
port for seven years. Peter Smith recommended for Assistant 
Registrar the Treasury corn doctor who too lazy 
pare corns. Mr. Langston slated for some place wife 
deserter. Fountain Payton who wants Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney has had police court fine and ain’t more 
than common police court lawyer. Look the record 
each man and you will surprised that preacher would 
want impose such men upon Christian President. The 
race has had clean men represent them office. re- 
quires clean men help our progress. was wrong for 
Bishop Walters impose such men Christian 


Atlanta Constitution, n.d. quoted ibid. 

Oswald Villard, “The President and the Segregation Washington,” 

Carter Joseph Tumulty, March 28, 1931, Woodrow Wilson 
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Contradictory opinions among the Negroes also caused 
confusion and consternation the White House. Wilson 
knew that basically there were least two schools thought 
among the Negroes themselves regard the 
tion’s policy dealing with the colored race. analyzed 
James Stemons, Negro some note, one school “with 
optimism season and out season its keynote, insists 
that through the spread certain kinds education, the prob- 
lems the Negro are even now the process steady and 
satisfactory Booker Washington, President 
Tuskegee Institute, was widely recognized the highest ex- 
ponent this school. the other hand, continued Stemons, 
another group Negroes frankly admitted that there was 
“appalling retrograde movement the race situation” but 
contended that remedy lay sweeping protests against 
every form injustice, and uncompromising demands for 
certain ‘manhood’ rights civil and political nature.” The 
aggressive perhaps best exemplified this 
school thought. For Stemons and others the Booker 
Washington approach the issue seemed the more practical 
the two, because fostered essential principles 
self-help and fitness without which race can other than 
tremendous DuBois school repre- 
sented little more than perpetual protest, which however 
just and impressive may sometimes be, never much 
hints specific method for striking the roots evils 


Papers Library Congress. Hereafter this collection will referred 
the Wilson Papers. Bishop Walters was president the American Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. For years lectured the Negro question and actively 
participated politics. 

Stemons Wilson, March 10, 1913, ibid. 

DuBois was born Massachusetts. Well educated the United 
States and Europe, spent years teacher Atlanta University. won 
recognition, however, prolific writer popular books and editor The 
Crisis. 

Wilson, March 10, 1913, Wilson Papers. 
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Wilson’s task being President all Americans 
out distinction sect race” and carrying out the Con- 
“its letter and spirit and the spirit Christian 
was made more difficult when Bishop Walters pub- 
his correspondence with Wilson the Richmond 
Planet, influential Negro Since this corre- 
attracted the attention every Negro hater 
Washington and throughout the country and enlisted their 
bitter opposition any step that Wilson might desire take 
behalf the colored people, Walters had committed tac- 
tical mistake and possible political blunder. The possible 
gravity Walters’ act was brought vividly Wilson’s atten- 
tion James Stemons: 


your first failure please certain element that 
section (with thought detracting from the many noble 
men and women the South) these thoughtless utterances 
Bishop Walters may resurrected and distorted and 
made plague and embarrass you and discredit the Negro 
extent which will make not only impossible for 
you execute your good intentions relative that race, 
but also curtail your ability carry out the other great 
measures which you have 


Stemons, course, was indicating that the race issue was 
not isolated problem: was vitally related the success 
New Freedom program, particularly because Wil- 
had depend upon Southern members Congress, many 
ofwhom held positions leadership, for the enactment the 
New Freedom into law. 

the President began carefully tread his way among 
the dangerous pitfalls the race problem, received many 
about Federal patronage from Negro leaders. One 
Wilson could give his race hope, and hop- 

Monroe Trotter Wilson, March 11, 1913, ibid. Trotter was 
the Boston Guardian, Negro paper that supported Wilson since 1910. 


Richmond (Va.) Planet, March 1913. 
Wilson, March 17, 1913, Wilson Papers. 
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ing can expect realize our hopes for fair representation 
under your administration?” Negroes believed that the 
Christian Character” would assure them 


Another wrote that the colored race whole not 


concerned the question appointment Negroes office 
the attitude President Wilson will Would 
Wilson give helping hand struggling people, 
cooperate with those who believed that was and 
American all their power keep the Negro 
Wilson was assured that the colored race was much more 
ested the laws which guarantee the 
all rights and privileges under the Constitution the United 
States, more interested Federal action with view 
ing out mob law which has been responsible for the murder 
hundreds Negroes, many whom were innocent, than 
political One believed that Wilson closed the 
ing disguise because would leave door opportunity 
open foster honest and sympathetic way help and en- 
courage Negroes work out their own problem.” Indeed, 
such policy would many friends for the 

James Stemons suggested that whatever Wilson did 
help onslaughts against the Negro’s civil and political 
interests granting him recognition” that there the 
least possible fanfare, Negroes themselves unless 
every anti-Negro force the country turned against 
them and Stemons cared little about Federal 
pointments for Negroes generally but was extremely anxious 
about the vocal outbursts several Negro leaders, lest 
“force open the flood-gates vituperation 

Calvin Chase Wilson, March 1913, ibid. 

Lester Walton Wilson, March 25, 1913, ibid. 

Roundtree Tumulty, April 16, 1913, ibid. When the contents 


Tumulty: “If Roundtree does not realize what his letter means then 


idiot; does realize it, then Caitiff.” [Walters Tumulty, April 26, 
1913, ibid.] 
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from which will take the Negro and the nation countless 
years Finally, John Mitchell, noted Negro 
banker, widely recognized one the most level-headed 
Negroes this country,” took the position that “nothing but 
consternation and confusion would come from Wilson’s every 
act and favorable the Negroes being flaunted 
before the public. Especially would this true their ap- 
pointment office the defending “their civil 
and political 

While goodly number the Negro leaders preferred 
amicable relations between the races political patronage 
others continued urge generous distribution patronage 
Negroes. According Robert Hudspeth, Democratic 
National Committeeman from New Jersey, strife was being 
stirred among colored people all over the country because 
“their failure secure recognition” political appoint- 
Peter Smith, Secretary the National Colored 
Democratic League, spoke the “peculiar 
which and other Negro Democrats were suffering because 
the Administration’s indifference towards Negro patron- 
New York Negro Democrat, Rufus Perry, tried 
different approach recognition: “We find ourselves 
political wilderness despair. Saddened heart and 
plead with you, Paul did with Philemon 
for Onesimus receive unto your grace and let not 
perish politically. cry David 

Although the loss political patronage angered some Ne- 
groes and disillusioned many others, did not cause much 
bitter criticism did the segregation policies begun early 
Wilson’s administration. Rumors that several Southerners 
the Cabinet—especially William McAdoo, Secretary the 
Treasury; Albert Burleson, Postmaster General; and, 


Wilson, March 17, 1913, ibid. 

Mitchell Wilson, March 17, 1913, ibid. 

Hudspeth Tumulty, May 29, 1913, ibid. 
Wilson, June 1913, ibid. 

Perry Wilson, July 21, 1913, ibid. 
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lesser degree, Josephus Daniels, Secretary the Navy—were 
segregating the civil service employees within their 
departments spread soon after Wilson’s inauguration. adopt. 
ing racial segregation for Federal government workers, the 
executive department heads were encouraged most South. 
ern members Congress and organization called the 
National Democratic Fair Play Association which was promot- 
ing violent campaign for the immediate segregation all 
Federal employees. 

According Josephus Daniels, the segregation question 
was discussed cabinet meeting early April 11. 
son, chief patronage dispenser the administration, held 
conferences with several prominent Negroes, most whom 
thought well the idea. Burleson,” Daniels recorded, 
“thought segregation would great thing had the 
highest regard for the Negro and wished help him every 
way possible, but that believed segregation was best for the 
Negro and the Service.” Not single cabinet member opposed 
the idea, and “the President said made promises par- 
ticular Negroes, except them justice, and did not 
wish see them have less position than they now have but 
wishes the [segregation] matter adjusted way make 
the least 

With knowledge and approval Burleson and 
Adoo, whose departments employed the greatest number 
Negro employees, instituted policy segregation the 
offices, the lunch rooms, and the rest rooms the Treasury 
department, the Post Office department, and the Bureau 
Printing and Engraving. McAdoo, again with Wilson’s con- 
sent, decided make the Registry division the Treasury 
department Negro bureau. 

Chairman the Executive Committee the National 
Association for the Advancement the Colored People, Os- 

Josephus Daniels’ “Diary,” April 11, 1913, Josephus Daniels Papers 


Library Congress. Hereafter this collection will referred the Daniels 
Papers. 
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wald Garrison Villard became concerned over the hostile and 
bitter acts against Negroes the Post Office department, 
the Bureau Engraving and Printing, the Bureau the 
Census, and the Treasury department. advised Wilson: 


You have the first Southern President since the War 
[between the States], wonderful opportunity win the 
confidence and interest these people, who ask nothing but 
fair play, nothing but what they are entitled under the 
Constitution. From the Freedom” they got the 
belief that your democracy was not limited race color. 
Ifthey are wrong, theirs will the severest disappoint- 
ment that has come them during fifty years freedom. 
one who has supported you Princeton, Tren- 
ton, and Washington, you will appreciate great em- 
barrassment the 


Wilson admitted the institution the segregation plan and 
explained that proceeded with the some the 
most influential Negroes know and with the idea that fric- 
tion, rather discontent and uneasiness which had prevailed 
asfar possible from being movement against Negroes.” 
sincerely believed segregation their [the Negroes’] 
interest.” What distressed the President most was find that 
Villard looked the issue different light.” His opinion 
was that certain bureaus and sections the service 
Negroes are rendering them more safe their 
possession office and less likely discriminated 

Wilson thought that segregation was rendering service 
the colored civil service employees, many Negroes did not 
agree with him. Ralph Tyler, auditor for the Navy de- 
partment, pointed out that had fairly won his position 
“through Civil Service examinations that were open all 
without regard race, color sect” and urged that segre- 


Wilson, July 21, 1913, Wilson Papers. 
Wilson Villard, July 23, 1913, Villard Papers. 
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gation plan adopted that Calvin Chase 
wrote Wilson: 


you are expected represent all persons regardless 
color condition. not this order segregation blot 
the civilization this republic which you are the 
head? this echo secession, hasn’t the South 
alized that sentiment the Civil War about 


Clifford Plummer, Negro lawyer Boston, was criti- 
cal because the Negro could learn being associated the 
same room his white fellow employee and such associa- 
tion not detrimental the service the white 
Both workers would Negro because those ad- 
vantages the white man and the white man because will 
better able tolerate the Negro because his progress 
education and Robert Wood thought the 
segregation policy was part and parcel the “untraveled, pro- 
vincial, self-seeking politicians from the South.” saw 
Wilson, the symbol united country, comprehen- 
sive insight had taught him that the country could never 
united except colored people were considered part thereof.” 
Negroes civil service resented segregation all 
cause are particularly anxious eat the same room 
use the same soap and towels that white people use, but be- 
cause the separation the races soup and soap the 
ning ofa movement eliminate the Negro wholly from 
civil Monroe Trotter, Negro Democrat, tele- 
graphed that “segregation untenable, morally [and] po- 
All Negro Democrats “must oppose [the plan] 
ruined 

The press, except the lower South, was equally critical. 

Tyler Wilson, May 12, 1913, Wilson Papers. 

Chase Wilson, August 1913, ibid. 

Plummer Burleson, August 14, 1913, ibid. 


Wood Wilson, August 1913, ibid. 
Trotter Tumulty, August 15, 1913, ibid. 
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The San Francisco Chronicle declared that the segregation 
the Negro clerks the departments Washington was “un- 
necessary, undesirable and while the New 
Times attacked the radical Southern senators 
complete control the Government” for hav- 
ing issued edict that the present Administration 
equality between the white and colored races must 
The Literary Digest referred the segregation move- 
ment “fencing off the Accepting the Administra- 
sincere intentions aid the Negro through segregation, 
the Nation, nevertheless, warned “that within short time 
Negro sections will pointed ‘nigger departments’ and 
made the objects derision and hate such men Jim 
and Hoke Smith and their less conspicuous imita- 
The New York Evening Post criticized the Cabinet 
oficers who were initiating the “shocking segregation 
for not ascertaining advance what the and feelings 
those ‘Jim Crowed’ might be.” 

The President was urged from many quarters take some 
Even before his inauguration, Oswald Garrison Villard 
had suggested plan for biracial commission, privately fi- 
nanced, assist him arriving judicious decisions mat- 
ters affecting Negroes. May the White House the 
idea was discussed some length. Wilson approved Villard’s 
plan, would appoint National Race Commission, which 
after intensive study the Negro problem would report 
various phases the race issue affected his administra- 
Three months later Villard again urged Wilson accept 
the commission but the President answered that the 
extreme delicacy the situation forbade his acceptance. Fur- 
thermore, pointed out, that every effort inquire system- 

*San Francisco Chronicle, n.d., clipping, ibid. 

New York Times, August 14, 1913. 

President and the Negro,” Nation, XCVII (August 1913), 114. 


York Evening Post, August 
“Villard Wilson, August 27, 1913, Wilson Papers. 
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atically into racial conditions created irritation the 
feeling that there some sort indictment involved every 
part consent name the commission you speak and 
which discussed our conference Trenton.” Villard 
was deeply disappointed over the rejection his 
proposal and wrote that felt very sorry that Wilson was 
absolutely blocked the sentiment Southern 

Wilson was clearly placed the defensive dealing with 
the Negro problem. Booker Washington after visiting the 
nation’s capital for several days wrote long letter Villard 
who, turn, forwarded the White House. could not 
believe that Wilson realized what was actually being done 
under the segregation program the what 
extent lot narrow little people Washington are taking 
advantage these orders and are overriding and persecuting 
the colored people [who] are especially embittered and 
discouraged.” 

Moorfield Story, president the P., although 
aware the grounds upon which the segregation policy was 
based and recognizing the sincerity those supporting it, did 
not believe that Wilson appreciated the deeper significance 
this new policy nor that understood how reaching the 
effects such drawing the color line the Federal govern- 
ment may and how humiliating for men thus 
tized.” After writing some length discriminations 
Washington against native born Negroes contrast the 
treatment given foreign born Caucasians, Story suggested 
that Negroes asked Wilson, who was “born great section 
which prides itself upon its chivalry towards the humble and 
the weak, [to] prevent gross injustice which injustice 
none the less because was actuated some quarters 
genuine desire aid those discriminated 

Wilson Villard, August 21, 1913, Villard Papers. 

Villard Wilson, August 27, 1913, Wilson Papers. 


Washington Villard, August 10, 1913, ibid. 
Story Wilson, August 16, 1913, ibid. 
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Many private citizens wrote Wilson during the latter part 
August 1913 about the Administration’s segregation plan. 
“Segregation,” stated Bertha Johnson, “implies setback 
Christian civilization—that race, rather than wrong-doing 
inefficiency should the cause vivid 
contrast, Elizabeth Sykes, Memphis, Tennessee, confided 
Wilson: don’t believe the Negro race will ever attain 
position America where can demand the recognition 
other races being man like one them. were 
ina country himself where obliged have factories 
and create business for himself, will sooner gain inde- 
pendence.” She requested that the President, some legal 
way make compulsory for every Negro return Africa 
and build there form government that suits his race and 
let them work out their destiny home. are guests the 
white people and they have become bored with and it’s our 
move 

Throughout the spring and summer 1913 there had ap- 
peared print statement from the President about the in- 
creasingly controversial segregation policy the executive 
departments. September the Reverend Bridgman, 
editor the Congregationist and Christian World, asked the 
President for his Wilson answered forthrightly: 


approve the segregation that being attempted 
several the departments. have not always approved 
the way which the thing was done and have tried 
change that some instances for the better, but think 
you were here the ground you would see, seem see, 
that distinctly the advantage the colored people 
themselves that they should organized, far possible 
and convenient, distinct bureaus where they will center 
their work. Some the most thoughtful colored men have 
conversed with have themselves approved this policy. 
certainly would not myself have approved had not 
“Johnson Wilson, August 22, 1913, ibid. 


Sykes Wilson, August 29, 1913, ibid. 
Bridgman Wilson, September 1913, ibid. 
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thought their advantage and likely remove many 
the difficulties which have surrounded the appointment and 
advancement colored men and 


Although Wilson was correct saying that colored people 
favored the policy segregation, was careful not estimate 
what percentage the total number colored people with 
whom conversed were for segregation. Consequently, any 
attempt analyze the number who supported the Administra- 
tion’s fencing-off-the-Negro policy pure conjecture. close 
count the several hundred letters from colored people 
the Wilson Papers the Manuscript Division the Library 
Congress revealed that less than ten per cent those who 
wrote the President the matter professed loyalty the 
Administration’s policy. Over ninety per cent bitterly de- 
nounced it. Moreover, the letters the Wilson Papers 
this explosive question, those from the government employees 
themselves expressed with greatest unanimity opposition 
segregation. 

Illustrative the feelings among the departmental work- 
ers the following: imagine yourself Negro worker 
one these Departments. Could you your best work; could 
you have the right respect for yourself; could you consider 
yourself really and truly man you had your work 
behind screen simply because you were identified with the 
Negro Other Negroes, some whom were being con- 
sidered for appointive posts, asked that their names with- 
drawn and that their endorsements returned. Such was the 
case Emanuel Hewlitt, whose name was file for ap- 
pointment Recorder Deeds the District 

Nor any means was the plan always tactfully promoted 
Wilson had intimated Bridgman. writing Villard, the 
President expressed himself clearly: “In several instances the 
thing [segregation] has been managed way which was not 

Wilson Bridgman, September 1913, ibid. 


Paul Bolin Wilson, August 21, 1913; Hewlett Wilson, September 
13, 1913, ibid. 
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thoughtful their [the How- 
ever, indicated that this has appeared have 
tried set straight, and more than one instance could 
mention, have succeeded very 

For Villard Wilson’s suggestion that segregation had been 
ameliorated did not touch the issue all. was question 
right wrong. wished that the administrative heads, Bur- 
and MacAdoo, who had brought about segregation, 
“could for forty-eight hours blacked and compelled 
put themselves the place—how differently they 
would answer this aggressive note the President 
urged patience and watchful waiting: 


What would could act alone you already know, 
but what trying must done, all, through 
the cooperation those with whom associated here 
the Government. hope, and may say, believe that 
the slow pressure argument and persuasion the situation 
may changed and great many things done which now 
seem impossible. But they can not done, either now 
any future time, bitter agitation inaugurated and 
carried its natural ends. appeal you most earnestly 
aid holding things just and cool equipoise until 
can discover whether possible work out anything 


But the crusading Villard could not remain cool. his 
fervor for justice the Negro race had perhaps inherited 
too much from his abolitionist grandfather, William Lloyd 
Garrison. Similar were the attitudes those Negro radicals 
who led the and certain members the Negro 
press, especially William Monroe Trotter Boston. Just far 
from the center compromise and just rabidly anti-Negro 
were many Southerners such Senators Vardaman, Smith, and 
Tillman. All them sincerely believed that bat- 

Villard, August 29, Villard Papers. 


Wilson, September 18, 1913, Wilson Papers. 
Villard, September 22, 1913, Villard Papers. 
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the issue was for them the only way. Wilson, 
alone, counseled patience and levelheadedness. 

Late 1913 least three public steps were taken 
bitter controversy. First, Henry Boyd, Corresponding 
retary the National Negro Press Association, notified the 
President that recent meeting Philadelphia the organi 
zation with great unanimity had passed resolution 
ing “unjust and un-American the treatment Negroes 
your Administration.” The N.N. had membership, said 
Boyd, one hundred twenty-six 

Second, the President cordially received the White 
House delegation representing several Negro organizations, 
which expressed itself firmly against segregation. After listen- 
ing patiently Wilson reviewed his policy some length: 


particularly anxious that you should not away 
with the impression that there anything hostile the atti- 
tude colleagues. slowly making myself familiar 
with this matter with the hope that shall see way clear 
the right thing all along the line. You know what 
endeavors have been certain occasions; and one in- 
stance could not get man confirmed the Senate. 
There are these differences with which must patient 
and tolerant. Things not happen rapidly this world 
and prejudices are slow uprooted. have accept 
them facts, matter how much deplore them their 
moral and social consequences. want you away with 
the feeling that the first place, great deal has been 
exaggerated, and that, the second place, there policy 
the part the Administration looking 


Third, perhaps most important, was mass meeting held 
Boston Sunday, November go, which denunciatory 
speeches were delivered and bitter resolutions were passed 
against the Oppression 

National Negro Press Association Wilson, October 13, 1913, 
President the White House Colored Delegates, November 
manuscript, ibid. 


Faneuil Hall Meeting, Sunday, November Thirtieth 
manuscript, 
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the year ended avalanche “humanitarians, social 
workers, clergymen, church groups, Jewish spokesmen, liberal 
denouncing the Administration’s policy toward Negroes 
inhuman, unjust, contrary American institutions, 
and creating caste system Washington. 

spite this outburst the segregation plan inaugurated 
members Wilson’s cabinet was retained throughout the 
administration. their efforts deny all patronage recogni- 
tion Negroes, Southern congressional delegates suffered 
defeat when the President appointed Robert Terrell, 
and thoroughly capable Negro, the Federal 
bench the District Columbia. Nevertheless, the Negroes 
not only failed make progress toward equality securing 
patronage and improving conditions Federal employ- 
ment during Wilson’s administration but actually lost ground 
their struggle for equal recognition the national 
government. 


Arthur Link, Wilson: The New Freedom (Princeton, 1956), 250. 
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the year ended avalanche “humanitarians, social 
workers, clergymen, church groups, Jewish spokesmen, liberal 
denouncing the Administration’s policy toward Negroes 
cruel, inhuman, unjust, contrary American institutions, 
and creating caste system Washington. 

spite this outburst the segregation plan inaugurated 
members Wilson’s cabinet was retained throughout the 
administration. their efforts deny all patronage recogni- 
tion Negroes, Southern congressional delegates suffered 
defeat when the President appointed Robert Terrell, 
well-trained and thoroughly capable Negro, the Federal 
bench the District Columbia. Nevertheless, the Negroes 
not only failed make progress toward equality securing 
patronage and improving conditions Federal employ- 
ment during Wilson’s administration but actually lost ground 
their struggle for equal recognition the national 
government. 


Arthur Link, Wilson: The New Freedom (Princeton, 1956), 250. 
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Historians and the Joint Committee 
Reconstruction 


Joun 


February 19, 1866, President Andrew Johnson 
returned the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill Congres 
with his veto. The following day Representative 

Thaddeus Stevens Pennsylvania reported from the Joint 
Committee Reconstruction concurrent resolution 
ing that Senator Representative shall admitted into 
either branch Congress from any [the eleven Southem 
until Congress shall have declared such State entitled 
such The House immediately and over- 
whelmingly concurred. 

Two days later, Washington’s Birthday, large crowd 
converged the Executive Mansion following rally 
ministration supporters uphold the Presidential veto. 
Addressing the crowd, Johnson attacked the Radicals for 
efforts ‘‘to concentrate all power the hands few the 
federal head, and thereby bring about consolidation the 
Republic, which equally objectionable with its 
Warming the task, Johnson charged that “an irresponsible 

The author candidate for the Ph.D. Stanford University. This 
article was written under the general guidance Dr. George Anderson, 
Chairman the Department History the University Kansas, while 
the author candidate for the M.A. 

Kendrick, Journal the Joint Committee Fifteen 


Reconstruction. 39th Congress, 1865-1867 [Columbia University, Studies 
History, Economics and Public Law, (New York, 1914), 71-72- 
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central had assumed nearly all the powers 

The Secretary the Navy echoed Johnson’s apprehension 
over the activities the Joint Committee. his Diary Gideon 
Welles recorded: 


Stevens and his secret joint committee directory have 
taken into their hands the government and the administra- 
tion affairs. incipient conspiracy. Congress, 
both branches, the majority Congress, are but puppets 
the hands the Directory and little but sanction and 
obey the orders that 


The events February 1866 occurred less than two months 
after the Committee’s initial meeting. Yet within this short 
span time the nature and goals the Joint Committee had 
engendered animosities, had inflamed hatred and mutual an- 
tipathy, and had aroused acute distrust and suspicions. The 
contending factions could agree only single point: that 
the role the Joint Committee was crucial. its very con- 
ception, James Blaine, Republican Representative from 
Maine recalled, great solicitude was felt both Houses con- 
the membership the Committee. According 
Blaine, was foreseen that especial degree the fortunes 
the Republican party would the keeping the fifteen 
men who might chosen. And when the names were an- 
nounced they gave universal satisfaction the 

The very intensity and diversity opinion concerning the 
Joint Committee has forced students the Reconstruction 
period evaluate its role and ultimate significance the 
drama Reconstruction. Whether this group men was di- 
“incipient the dour Welles asserted, 
was merely trying “devise and perfect those measures 


National Intelligencer, February 23, 1866. 

*Gideon Welles, Diary Gideon Welles, Secretary the Navy Under Lin- 
Johnson (Boston, 1911), 438. 

Blaine, Twenty Years Congress from Lincoln Garfield 
Norwich, Connecticut, 1886), II, 127. 
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which should secure the fruits Union victory prescribing 
the essential grounds upon which the revolted States should 
gested, does not affect the intrinsic importance the Con. 
mittee. The fact that contemporaries the Committee 
signed cardinal role sufficient. the historian’s task 
assess the assessment. Unfortunately, Benjamin Ken. 
drick’s Journal the Joint Committee® the only study 
which has undertaken this task with any degree thorough. 
ness. The most recent effort Reconstruction history, 
Hodding Carter, admittedly “interpretive 
characterizes the Joint Committee the strangest 
mittees ever created Washington composed six sen- 
ators and nine representatives, all Republicans, with Stevens 
equivocation rather than interpretation 
and two factual errors immediately confront the reader. The 
Committee, although controversial, was hardly 
moreover, included three Democratic members and was 
chaired Senator William Pitt Fessenden 


188. 

Kendrick, Journal the Joint Committee, makes available the journal 
and minutes committee meetings and analysis the personnel and meas- 
ures sponsored the committee. Although its conclusions may basically 
sound, does not attain definitiveness due its failure utilize collections 
such Thaddeus Stevens letters and manuscripts the Edward McPherson 
papers the Library Congress. 

Carter, The Angry Scar: The Story Reconstruction (Garden 
City, 1959), Acknowledgements. 

115. 

Republicans representing the Senate were William Fessenden Maine, 
James Grimes Iowa, Ira Harris New York, Jacob Howard Michi- 
gan, and George Williams Oregon. Reverdy Johnson Maryland was 
the lone Democratic Senator. Republicans representing the House were Thad- 
deus Stevens Pennsylvania, Elihu Washburne Illinois, Justin 
Morrill Vermont, John Bingham Ohio, Roscoe Conkling New York, 
George Boutwell Massachusetts, and Henry Blow Missouri. Demo- 
cratic Representatives were Andrew Rogers New Jersey and Henry Grider 
Kentucky. The same Committee was reappointed for the second session 
the Thirty-Ninth Congress with the exception Henry Grider, who was 
placed Elijah Hise—Democratic Representative from Kentucky—and Elihu 
Washburne, who was replaced John Farnsworth, Republican 
tive from 
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evaluating the role the Joint Committee, the histor- 
ian confronts problem similar that the biographer. 
must not present the individual portrait vacuum, unre- 
the historical reality which exists. the other 
hand, must not submerge the individual contemporary 
events the extent that his character blurred hidden 
completely from the reader. The Joint Committee Recon- 
has generally suffered the latter fate. 

This essay will offer some reflections and evaluations con- 
cerning the work those students Reconstruction who 
have dealt with the Committee. Rather than present chrono- 
logical summation each reference the Committee, will 
raise certain distinct problems and make effort assess the 
various solutions these problems. Possibly, this manner 
inadequately resolved problems which might otherwise re- 
main hidden the voluminous materials dealing with the 
years the Reconstruction can brought 

President Johnson and his adherents leveled the Joint 
Committee accusations concerning the alleged authoritarian 
nature the Committee its relation Congress. These 
charges raise initial series questions. Was the Committee 
“irresponsible central directory” which rapidly became the 


recent historiographical work, Hal Bridges, Civil War and Recon- 
(Washington, 1957), 13, asserted that “today’s student the 
Reconstruction era, matter where his sectional sympathies may lie, likely 
pretty objective fellow, more interested sound facts and hypotheses 
than special pleading.” This statement plus various historiographical essays 
such Howard Beale’s “On Rewriting Reconstruction History,” American 
Historical Review, XLV (July 1940), 807-827, leaves the impression that little 
note remains done concerning the political aspects Reconstruction, 
paticularly during the months immediately following Appomattox through 
the life the Thirty-Ninth Congress. But one has only read Ellis Coul- 
The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877 (Baton Rouge, 1947), and 
and acute criticism John Hope Franklin’s “Whither Reconstruc- 
Historiography,” Journal Negro Education, XVII (Fall 1948), 446-461, 
that definitiveness rarely attained that sectional bias and “special 
pleading” rarely wholly escaped. 

Allen, Reconstruction: The Battle for Democracy, 1865-1867 
New York, 1937), 82. 
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evaluating the role the Joint Committee, the histor- 
ian confronts problem similar that the biographer. 
must not present the individual portrait vacuum, unre- 
the historical reality which exists. the other 
hand, must not submerge the individual contemporary 
events the extent that his character blurred hidden 
completely from the reader. The Joint Committee Recon- 
has generally suffered the latter fate. 

This essay will offer some reflections and evaluations con- 
the work those students Reconstruction who 
have dealt with the Committee. Rather than present chrono- 
logical each reference the Committee, will 
raise certain distinct problems and make effort assess the 
various solutions these problems. Possibly, this manner 
inadequately resolved problems which might otherwise re- 
main hidden the voluminous materials dealing with the 
years the Reconstruction can brought 

President Johnson and his adherents leveled the Joint 
Committee accusations concerning the alleged authoritarian 
nature the Committee its relation Congress. These 
charges raise initial series questions. Was the Committee 
central directory” which rapidly became the 


recent historiographical work, Hal Bridges, Civil War and Recon- 
(Washington, 1957), 13, asserted that “today’s student the 
Reconstruction era, matter where his sectional sympathies may lie, likely 
pretty objective fellow, more interested sound facts and hypotheses 
special pleading.” This statement plus various historiographical essays 
such Howard Beale’s “On Rewriting Reconstruction History,” American 
Historical Review, XLV (July 1940), 807-827, leaves the impression that little 
note remains done concerning the political aspects Reconstruction, 
during the months immediately following Appomattox through 
the life the Thirty-Ninth Congress. But one has only read Ellis Coul- 
The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877 (Baton Rouge, 1947), and 
and acute criticism John Hope Franklin’s “Whither Reconstruc- 
Historiography,” Journal Negro Education, XVII (Fall 1948), 446-461, 
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Allen, Reconstruction: The Battle for Democracy, 1865-1867 
New York, 1937), 82. 
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Public Was the Joint Committee the 
Radical Congressional opinion? What was the motivation 
behind its formation? Was simply reaction against execu. 
tive powers enlarged during the Civil War—an attempt the 
part Congress regain the traditional balance power 
between the executive and legislative branches the 
government? 

Most historians agree that Congress created the Committee 
reaction against the restoration policy begun Johnson 
May 1865. According this view Congress 
hurried into committing itself any doctrine the 
Benjamin Kendrick refined this point when 
stated that because there was agreement substitute 
for the executive policy, both Radicals and Conservatives 
sired delay, with the hope coming 
ing with the President, others with the idea ultimately 
carrying out thorough overhauling 
economic, and social Other students assigned 
purely partisan motives explain the Committee’s formation. 
David Dewitt The Impeachment and Trial Andrew 
Johnson charged that dominating motive the 
tion the Lincoln-Johnson plan reconstruction was the 
conviction that its success would wreck the Republican party, 
restore the Democrats power and bring back the days 
Southern supremacy and Northern This attitude, 
which still persistent, echoed earlier statement 
Pollard the effect that the Republicans faced dissolution 
party unless they prevented the admission the 


Claude Bowers, Tragic Era (Cambridge, 1929), 91. 

William Dunning, Essays the Civil War and Reconstruction 
Related Topics (New York, 1898), 86. One the earliest Reconstruction 
historians, William Barnes, History the Thirty-Ninth Congress (New 
York, 1868), 33-34, asserted that the numerous and conflicting opinions 
ing the status the Southern States furnished the motivation for the creation 
the Joint Committee agency wise deliberation. 

Kendrick, Journal the Joint Committee, 18. 

David Dewitt, Impeachment and Trial Andrew Johnson (New 
York, 1903), 23. 
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representatives. The Joint Committee furnished the means 
this More recently Robert Henry accepting this 
evaluation accused the Radicals calculated effort turn 
the nation from the path reconciliation. keeping the 
wounds war open and the South out the Union, they 
could secure the ascendancy the Radical branch the Re- 
publican 

Although Kendrick admitted the existence party consid- 
erations Radical thinking, denied that this was the sole 
motive. There was also the feeling that 
the legislative branch the government should resume that 
superiority which during the war had lost the execu- 
addition many were concerned over the position 
the freedmen and believed that something must done for 
their security. Some, moreover, hoped the Federal Gov- 
should now strengthened putting its keeping 
the power enforce throughout the Union the bill 

Several studies emphasize the struggle between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches paramount determining 
Congressional action. Although the initiative the Radical 
Republicans inspiring Congressional jealousy generally 
conceded, the sincerity those who appealed the preroga- 
tives Congress the subject some dispute. William 
Dunning found that early opposition Johnson, 
the appointment the Joint Committee, was not rejection 
Johnson’s policy but the assertion the Congress 
toa decisive voice the According Dunning, the 


Pollard, Lost Cause Regained (New York, 1868), 68. 

Robert Henry, Story Reconstruction (Indianapolis, 1938), 133. 

Kendrick, Journal the Joint Committee, 136. 

136-137. 

Reconstruction, Political and Economic, 1865-1877 (New York, 
1907), 52-53. John Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution, 1866-1876 
(New York, 1902), 43-44, asserts the entire correctness Congressional theory 
construct and enforce Congressional plan. James Schouler, History the 
United States America Under the Constitution (New York, 1894-1913), 
agrees with Burgess, stating that Congress have had the last word 
this whole business acceptable reconstruction and admission.” 
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Radicals, led Sumner and Stevens, recognized the esprit 
corps the legislative against the executive and shrewdly 
exploited this issue for the purpose thwarting early 
implication Dunning maintained that the Radicals 
were concerned with the assertion the legislative 
tive only the extent that they were able make political 
capital it. 

Howard Beale offered more revolutionary interpreta 
tion. The Radicals were attempting, according Beale, 
remodel the very form our government into parliamentary 
system. seeking concentrate power the national gov- 
ernment and locating that centralized authority 
nipotent Congress, two immediate results would occur. Both 
executive and judiciary, hitherto obstacles 
supremacy and, Beale pointed out, obstacles Radical 
tensions, would subordinated. Secondly, radical 
tion State functions government would accomplished. 
Under the full operation Radical theory the States were 
deprived their police powers. Beale, the obvious pur- 
pose this greater centralization was serve Northern 
ness and financial interests and protect corporations from 
State important step the consummation 
the Radical program was the creation the Joint 
tee, which, Beale assumed, gave the Radicals immediate and 
effective control 


Dunning, Reconstruction, 52-53. 

Beale, Critical Year: Study Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction 
(New York, 1930), 211-218. Beale’s interpretation connected the Radicals inex- 
tricably with the monolithic, capitalistic, exploitive goals Northeastern busi- 
ness circles. William Hesseltine “Economic Factors the Abandonment 
Reconstruction,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, (September 
1935), 191-210, accepts this thesis which conceived business possessing 
collective attitude, seeking through its Radical representatives Congress 
achieve mastery over the economic life the nation. Further support found 
Harry Williams’ “An Analysis Some Reconstruction Attitudes,” Jour- 
nal Southern History, X11 (November 1946), 469-486, which accepts Beale’s 
sectional-class explanation that Reconstruction was attempt Northeastern 
business, acting through the Republican party, control the national 
ment for its own economic ends. 
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Until recently this analysis was accepted with little ques- 
tioning. Dissidence, however, apparent study Irwin 
which challenges the assumption that there was 
single business attitude towards specie resumption. citing 
evidence hostile business sentiment sound money both 
and West, the study suggests that there was consistent 
attitude representative business towards Reconstruction 
awhole. also challenges the validity Beale’s assumption 
that there was homogeneity the part either the Radical 
Republicans the Republican party whole towards busi- 
nessand industry. 

Support for position was recently advanced 
analysis Northeastern business attitudes towards such ques- 
tions the tariff and the This study reveals that 
Northeastern business groups had collective economic pro- 
gram promote. According Stanley Coben, 
business groups within the region opposed each other al- 
most every significant economic Furthermore, 
Coben questioned the contention that Northeastern business 
groups desired engage immediate post-war investment 
the South and required Federal protection this exploitive 

great weight the Beale thesis the role the Joint 
Committee, the Radical agency control, the construction 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Beale accepted Roscoe Conk- 
argument before the Supreme Court the case San 

Unger, “Business Men and Specie Resumption,” Political Science 
Quarterly, LXXIV (March 1959), 46-70. 

Coben, “Northeastern Business and Radical Reconstruction: 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLVI (June 1959), 

Schlesinger, The Rise the City, 1878-1898. History 
American Life, ed. Schlesinger and Fox (New York, 1927-1948), 
points out that, apart from the railroads, post-war industrial development 


the South depended upon Southern capital. the political stability 


and the certainty profits motivated Northern investors show active 
the area. 
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Mateo County vs. The Southern Pacific Railroad 
which Conkling attempted prove that the Joint Commit 
tee had designed the first section the amendment protect 
white people well Negroes against discriminating 
legislation. inserting the word “person” the “due pro 
cess” clause, Conkling claimed, the Committee offered 
tection artificial persons well natural. Furthermore, 
this had been the intent the Arguments the 
contrary, notably McLaughlin’s penetrating analysis,” 
concluded that Conkling’s brief was masterpiece distor. 
tion and half-truths. McLaughlin argued that the Joint 
mittee hardly possessed the foresight deal with problem 
embryonic stage. Countering the assertion Kendrick 
that argument this time marks the beginning 
[an] important revolution our 
study reveals that the court itself had been moving towards 
this position since the 

Although McLaughlin’s article weakens the foundations 
the Beale thesis, and Coben and Unger compromised 
conclusions, much remains done. The crux the matter 
lies determining with some conclusiveness 
drives and goals specific industrial and business interests, 
both North and South. With this information available 
should possible trace the methods and techniques 
which this motivation was translated into political action. 
significance this connection Vann Re- 
union and Reaction, which the author examined railroad 
interests some detail the best example the fact that 
Southern Conservatives and Northern Republicans had much 
common economically their demands the Federal gov- 
ernment for subsidies, hard money, tariffs, and favorable rail- 


Beale, Critical Year, 217-218. 

138. 

McLaughlin, “Court, Corporation and Conkling,” American 
torical Review, XLVI (October 1940), 45-63. See also Graham, “The Con- 
spiracy Theory’ the Fourteenth Amendment,” Yale Law Journal, 
(1938), 371-403. 

Kendrick, Journal the Joint Committee, 29. 
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road first glance, this conclusion seems but- 
tress the Beale thesis substantially. And yet only saying 
that certain interests could found with certain common de- 
mands the Federal government. does not say, Beale 
did, that [Radical] victory the polls November, 1866, 
decided that henceforth New England-bred economics and so- 
cial rather than those the frontier and plantation, 
should rule 

The Beale hypothesis basically untenable, although its 
conclusions, looked from the perspective the 
and may seem correct. For what Beale described hap- 
pening 1866 did not occur until Beale maintained 
the one hand that the elections 1866 did not decide that 
the public favored the Radical rather than the Conservative, 
Johnson, plan reconstruction.** the other hand 
stated categorically that the election was victory North- 
eastern capital over the agrarian South and This 
obvious contradiction. implies that the elections 1866 
furnished mandate from the people favor Northeastern 
business interests contest which the Radicals denied 
the people means sensationally suc- 
cessful job hoodwinking the entire electorate. 

Even granted that the elections 1866 furnished 
mandate the Radicals, one may ask mandate for what? Was 
itfor higher tariffs, subsidies business, increased land grants 
Hardly—for, Beale observed, the Radicals pur- 
underplayed these issues. fact the surface issues 
were far removed from economics and generally revolved 
the allegedly deplorable state affairs the South, 
particularly those touching upon the persecution freedmen 
and Southern loyalists. 


determine with any precision the various factors in- 


Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise 1877 
the End Reconstruction (New York, 1951). 

Beale, Critical Year, 

397. 

1,144. 
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volved these crucial elections, necessary take 
the Joint Committee Reconstruction which, the eyes 
most historians, mirrored Congressional opinion. Lines 
investigation can suggested. One would take cognizance 
the Report the Joint Committee Reconstruction, 
ten the basis exhaustive and generally 
unreliable and biased testimony. The opinion most 
dents, Ellis Oberholtzer pungently phrased it, that “the 
statement was certain make eloquent appeal 
Southern prejudices preparation for the coming elec. 
tions. The political caldron would soon made seethe and 
the committeemen were not unmindful what they might 
increase the ardor the rising flames.” The Congressional 
majority recognized the Report such valuable campaign 
material that 150,000 copies were printed and distributed 
the electorate Congress. 

The actual impact the Report has been left 
tion. The fact that most students assigned considerable in- 
portance the campaign does not imply the correctness the 
assumption, for historians have not investigated its impact. 
Nor clear whether the Report any way affected the Con- 
gress whom was series State studies cen- 


William Bois, Black Reconstruction (New York, 1935), 301, takes 
issue and insists that the sub-committees the Joint Committee after thorough 
investigation “issued unanswerable array evidence.” 

Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, History the United States Since the Civil 
War, 2nd ed. (New York, 1926), 186-187. 

the area State studies Reconstruction, Hamilton Eckenrode, 
The Political History Virginia During the Reconstruction [Johns Hopkins 
University Studties Historical and Political Science, Series (Baltimore, 
1904), asserts that the testimony and Report the Joint Committee 
was crucial occasioning the reconstruction Virginia. James Garnet, 
Reconstruction Mississippi (New York, 1901), 156, states similar view. 
Roulhac Hamilton, Reconstruction North Carolina [Columbia University, 
Studies History, Economics and Public Law, LVIII] (New York, 1914), 
disagrees with Garner and Eckenrode, maintaining that the testimony had 
effect either the Committee the resulting legislation. Charles Chadsey, 
The Struggle Between President Johnson and Congress Over Reconstruction 
[Columbia University, Studies History, Economics and Public Law, 
(New York, 1896), 73-74, maintains that the Report furnished the hitherto 
committed Republican majority with platform and policy reconstruction. 
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tering around the campaign 1866 with particular attention 
given the use made the Report the contesting politi- 
cians and their machines would seem justifiable. Often the 
roar battle the halls Congress barely perceptible 
the grass roots. 

Another line departure would attempt discover the 
extent which the various business interests translating 
their objectives into political action actually reached indi- 
vidual congressmen 1865-1866. What economic pressures 
influenced the attitude congressmen towards Reconstruc- 
tion? convenient place begin would the personnel 
the Joint Committee. Biographical studies are tragically inade- 
quate quantity and Only Richard 
Old Thad Stevens: Story Ambition achieves high level 

Studies biography would aid the solution other 
questions. Certain earlier historians, such James Ford 
Rhodes, asserted that the Fourteenth Amendment was the 
Congressional plan reconstruction. proof Rhodes cited 
the action Congress admitting Tennessee July 24, 
stipulating the terms admission the members 
the late Contemporaries Rhodes and John 
Burgess, who reached almost the same imme- 


Salter, The Life James Grimes, Governor Iowa, 1854- 
1858; Senator the United States, 1859-1869 (New York, 1876); Francis Fes- 
Life and Public Services William Pitt Fessenden, vols. (Boston, 
1907); Bernard Steiner, Life Reverdy Johnson (Baltimore, 1914); Donald 
Chidsey, The Gentleman From New York: Life Roscoe Conkling (New 
Haven, 1935) are examples the biographical material available. general 
they are all open the same criticism. The role the subject Reconstruc- 
tion exaggerated. these studies fail analyze pressures exerted 
these men from such sources their political party, business, constituents, 
personal ambition. 

“Richard Current, Old Thad Stevens: Story Ambition (Madison, 
1942). 

James Ford Rhodes, History the United States from the Compromise 
the McKinley-Bryan Campaign 1896, 2nd ed. (New York, 1920), 

82. 

“Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution, 80-81, reaches the same 
conclusion although admitting the constitutional absurdity making the rati- 
fication the Fourteenth Amendment condition precedent readmission. 
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diately offered objections this interpretation. Dewitt main. 
tained that the amendment was drawn insure rejection, 
thus the inclusion the third section. Furthermore, the two 
offered the Joint Committee supplement the 
Fourteenth Amendment were never meant Ac. 
cording Dunning these bills constitutional ques. 
tions which would excite much debate, and was not such 
questions that the congressional party found its best oppor. 
tunity for appeal northern sentiment.” Continuing, Dun. 
ning cited the fact that many regretted the continued exclu. 
sion the South: adversaries the president were un- 
willing alienate those who felt this regret formal declar- 
ation that admission Congress must preceded dis. 
tasteful act ratification the proposed 
Dunning, however, agreed that ratification the Fourteenth 
Amendment the South probably would not have led the 
seating their representatives Kendrick 
summed the opposition Rhodes and Burgess denying 
the existence Congressional plan reconstruction 
1866. The admission Tennessee was used simply imply 
that plan existed and such had some value campaign 
More recent historians such Beale, Henry, 
George Fort Milton, and Matthew Josephson have accepted 
this Much this acceptance was based the 
Conkling version the Fourteenth Amendment which has 


“One bill provided that any State lately rebellion that ratified the 
Fourteenth Amendment would entitled representation Congress when- 
ever the Fourteenth Amendment became part the Constitution. The sec- 
ond bill declared certain persons, Confederate civil and military leaders, 
ineligible hold office under the United States government. [Kendrick, Journal 
the Joint Committee, 

Impeachment and Trial Johnson, 92-93, 95-96. Oberholtzer, 
History the United States, 184, doubts the sincerity Congress offering 
the Fourteenth Amendment plan reconstruction. 

Dunning, Reconstruction, 69. 

Kendrick, Journal the Joint Committee, 348-350. 

Beale, Critical Year, 97; Henry, Story Reconstruction, 168; George Fort 
Milton, Age Hate: Andrew Johnson and the Radicals (New York, 1930), 
Matthew Josephson, The Politicos, 1865-1896 (New York, 1938), 32- 
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not, noted above, gone undisputed. Again, much 
pure conjecture because the motives the framers have not 
been investigated. 

The attitudes Northern Radical Republicans, particu- 
larly the members the Joint Committee, towards the freed- 
men requires further investigation. These attitudes are not 
wholly discoverable edited versions speeches Con- 
gress the stump the recorded votes issues con- 
cerning the freedmen. What was the role Republican party 
machines the various Northern States fostering nur- 
desirable views among Congressmen regarding the 
When did sincere affection for the Negro disappear 
into the labyrinthian maze partisan politics? Biographical 
would offer genuine aid answering these inquiries. 

history, other disciplines, one problem suggests 
another. There are few, any, areas within history which are 
regarded, should regarded, closed systems, impervious 
further research and immune reinterpretation. Recon- 
struction not exception. Historians have not given the 
Joint Committee Reconstruction its due, nor have they 
assessed its ultimate role reconstruction. Perhaps even more 
important, investigators have sadly undervalued the signifi- 
cance using the Joint Committee research tool explor- 
ing issues and areas wider scope than the Committee itself. 
Acase point would the role the Joint Committee 
creating Northern attitude towards the South. 

These few deficiencies Reconstruction historiography, 
aside from those with racial implications which are having 
profound impact contemporary America, are intrinsically 
important. History deals with unknown quantities, and 
only means solving unknowns that the postulation 
valid and meaningful interpretations can achieved. 
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Foreword 


THE seeks conscientiously review all book 
submitted publishers, provided the books are 
related history and are not textbooks. Although the service 
Phi Alpha Theta members will naturally sought when 
appropriate—and members are invited indicate their specifi 
review interest—reviewers will selected basis known 
competence and availability. Thus will perfectly possible 
for given issue THE populated exclusively 
Phi Alpha Theta reviewers—and vice versa, depending 
tirely upon the books reviewed. 

When does not publish review there may 


several reasons: the publisher question may not 


submit review copy even upon request; submitted review 
may prove beyond editorial reform and unpublishable; 
reviewer may stubbornly decline deliver; some instances 
proves impossible secure competent services. 

appropriate occasions THE will 
lead essay-review particularly important interesting 
book. Sometimes there will cluster short reviews the 
same volume, thus indicating the variety critical opinion 
aroused especially stimulating study. Such the case 
this issue. 

ing professional awareness the history education 
vital part our intellectual and cultural background. Ber- 
nard new study, while brief, has justly attracted wide 
attention. have therefore invited three distinguished 
submit appraisals which necessarily reflect three different 
vantage points. Frederick Tolles best known for his 
books colonial Quakers; Merle Curti wrote Social Ideas 
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American Educators; Thomas Adams offers the perspective 
librarian intimately acquainted with seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Americana. 

also interested reviewing the various 
editions now being published. Caroline Robbins, 
recent winner the Herbert Baxter Adams prize for her 
English Commonwealthman begins re- 
view the Burke Correspondence this issue. Edwin Wolf 
will cover The Papers Benjamin Franklin later is- 
sues. THE also has the privilege anticipating 
review from the distinguished octogenarian, Lawrence Henry 
Gipson, who will discuss Dora Mae Clark’s The Rise the 
British Treasury. 

The Book Review Editor 


Education the Forming American Society: Needs and Opportunities 
for Study. Bernard Bailyn. (Chapel Hill: Published for The Insti- 
tute Early American History and Culture the University 
North Carolina Press, 1960. xvi, 147 pages. $3.50.) 


Each successive volume this useful series presents not just differ- 
ent area research with its peculiar “needs and opportunities for study” 
but the completely different situation existing each field with needs 
and opportunities that differ character accordingly. the first volume 
Dr. Whitfield Bell, Jr., surveyed the present status work the 
history early American science and found field newly opened 
and hitherto spottily cultivated that almost everything needs 
done redone. Dr. William Fenton cast his eyes over the field 
American Indian and white relations and, finding that much good work 
had been done the historians and the ethnologists working relative 
isolation, called for combining the two disciplines, promising that 
the union (ethnohistory) would mutually advantageous and highly 
fruitful. Professor Bailyn has now taken long look the history 
American education, where finds tremendous bibliography, 
vast amount work, most which finds stale, flat, 
and unprofitable, limited scope and objective, unhistorical 
approach and method, that would advise set aside and start 
all over again. 

Back 1900, says, two roads stretched before us—a narrow path 
famboyantly marked out Thomas History Education 
and broad highway tentatively opened Edward Eggleston his 
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Transit Civilization. Unfortunately took the wrong road, rather 
let the professional educationists take over and lead down the 
row lane, which soon petered out dead end. Conceiving education 
purely terms what went classroom, the doctors education 
projected the established but debatable values modern 
theory and practice backwards into past where they had 
The result, any social historian knows who has tried use such 
bleakly factual Public Education the United States, 
was for the most part unfruitful. view this situation Mr. Bailyn sees 
nothing for but back Eggleston and start down the “road not 
taken” 1900. 

must conceive education, says, not narrowly with the 
tionists “formal pedagogy” but broadly with the sociologists and 
cultural anthropologists “the entire process which 
transmits itself across the generations.” word, relatively 
new word: acculturation. necessarily sketchy yet perceptive fashion 
Mr. Bailyn takes into some the basic social institutions early 
America—the family, the community, the church— and shows how they, 
not the schools, were the primary means which English cultural values 
were passed from generation generation and subtly altered the 
passing into new, distinctively American values. Meanwhile, “the transfer 
culture, the whole enterprise education,” once instinctive, safe, and 
reliable, became Americanized: matter decision, will and effort.” 
This process, says, the proper subject-matter the history 
cation, the real need, the real opportunity. And when understand all 
this, seems imply, shall know something much more important 
than the number schools Governor Virginia. shall- 
reading too much into his how America emerged 
out Europe. challenging conception, impressively set forth. 

Almost persuadeth me. Yet some reservations persist, elusive but 
troubling. What Mr. Bailyn calling for, seems me, the mating 
Clio, elderly Muse, with two vigorous young sicences—sociology and 
cultural anthropology—still passing through, barely out of, the “iden- 
tity crisis” late adolescence. Before the reader leaps conclusions and 
writes off hesitations the products caution, conservatism, 
prejudice, let explain what not mean. not suggesting that 
history played out and has nothing more offer. the contrary, 
believe that history ageless and will always productive. Nor 
saying that the scientific study society and culture too new con- 
fused have anything offer. Not all: these are exciting and re- 
warding fields study, and historian feel deeply indebted and 
grateful for the fruitful insights and generalizations they have provided. 
What suggesting the unfashionable view that, though history 
can learn much from these lively collateral disciplines, there basic 
incompatibility between them that makes marriage, such Mr. Bailyn 
seems proposing, inadvisable. 

Can really subject colonial American social institutions the 
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rigorous and precise quantitative and qualitative analysis that the scien- 
tific approach requires and arrive thereby broad confident generaliza- 
tions, when the evidence have work scattered and often 
imprecise? Once have made our generalizations about colonial 
institutions cultural transmitters, they really tell anything 
about the “acculturation,” Goodman Praisegod Doe, 
Friend Broadbrim, Colonel Beverley Fitzhugh? 
individuals the ultimate stuff history any more? Finally, 
there many channels acculturation not even susceptible analysis 
apprenticeship, the denominations, the family: the cooings and 
injunctions mothers, grandmothers, and slave mammies over the cradle 
the nursery; the sniggering conversations boys behind the barn; 
the exchange views among men over the rum-glass the tavern; the 
gossip women around the kitchen fireplace? The older conception 
education subject for historical study had many faults and limita- 
tions, and not defend it. But least had one prime virtue 
definition: was definite. The historians education could not achieve 
their limited goal because their methods were fundamentally unhistorical. 
But the goal was, and remains, achievable goal, insofar any historical 
goal achievable. And there are other related mediate goals that are also 
achievable. But Mr. Bailyn’s goal vast, complex, vague and 
immeasurable the edges that may tempted think that proper 
sientific methods can achieve and that, having divided colonial 
society into its component institutions and made start towards under- 
their workings, are the way understanding the whcle 
process. But will be? 

have devoted much space attempt pin down the reasons 
for reservations about Mr. Bailyn’s general thesis that must seem 
blind the brilliance his presentation, the effectiveness his 
withering and irrefutable criticism most the work that has been 
done the field hitherto, the valuable leads and insights that scatters 
the way, the useful bibliography, which follows, double sense, 
the interpretive essay. correct this misapprehension, let say cate- 
that the whole performance bears eyes the unmistakable 
having been produced the most powerful, penetrating, per- 


ceptive, and promising intelligence now work the field early 
American history. 


Swarthmore College Frederick Tolles 


With the main positions taken Professor Bailyn Education the 
Forming American Society, am, historian who has given some 
attention several books and articles the history education, full 
agreement. glad see such stimulating and well-written essays 
present the thesis that the history American education ought 
studied not merely terms formal institutions but with much 
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more emphasis the indirect and informal ways which the culture 
transmitted from Europe, from older areas newer ones, from group 
group, and from generation generation. With this broadened 
reference Professor Bailyn plausibly maintains that the history 
cation should concerned not only with the impact the 
aspects the culture education but also with the impact education 
society. 

Professor Bailyn lays the shortcomings the educational history that 
has been written (or most it) two basic assumptions. One that 
practitioners have concentrated formal agencies the exclusion 
such significant educational forces the family; apprenticeship and other 
work systems; the role groups, especially sectarian churches; the 
munity and the state—all which have been process change and all 
which have interacted each other. The other assumption that 
the past the formal educational agencies singled out for study was only 
the present writ small. Again and again commenting the histories 
education hand Professor Bailyn, while often bestowing 
tion, finds them their contextual relationships thin, sketchy, casual, 
inconsequential, and governed parochial views and narrow approaches. 
All these weaknesses sees fundamentally the result separating 
education—as the formal transmission institutions knowledge and 
skills—from the mainstreams American history and mistakenly seeing 
almost everything terms the quaint, inept, and feeble, but 
less significant beginnings the modern American public school system. 

not uncommon pointing the shortcomings scholarship 
given field and the direction that revisions should take overstate 
position. think times Professor Bailyn comes near doing this. Honor 
properly given Edward Eggleston for his pioneer (and largely over 
looked) approach The Transit Civilization. But there were other 
pioneers whose names not appear the text the essays. Whatever 
their shortcomings may be, the books the Beard, Beale, myself, 
and, especially Counts, did conceive education terms its 
dynamic interrelationships with religion, race relationships, the economy, 
the community. The later writings Butts, Cremin, Edwards, Richey, 
Bode, Riesman, and others pointed the same direction. 

Notwithstanding the work these and other scholars, agree with 
Professor Bailyn his judgment that the role education the 
ing American society still obscure. further agree that researches 
and interpretations the kind proposes with brilliance and insight 
are certain fruitful. The imagination and the breadth and depth 
knowledge displays will needed. Even with these, not sure 
that can safely rely current knowledge and theories the 
sciences provide with auxiliary tools and concepts for reaching 
liable conclusions the role education the formation American 
personality types and national character. But certainly worth sus 
tained try despite the many variables and the difficulties assessing them. 

Certainly anyone interested contemporary education, narrowly 
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defined, anyone concerned with its development with any 
other aspect American history should read and take heart the analy- 
criticisms, and suggestions Education the Forming American 
Society. should all deeply grateful Professor Bailyn and those 
whose help generously acknowledges for the two essays that some day 
may associated with the germinal ones Hansen and Schlesinger. 


University Wisconsin Merle Curti 


Mr. Bailyn has given one the most provocative pieces historical 
writing recent years. fulfilling his assignment set forth the “needs 
and opportunities for study” the history American education dur- 
ing the colonial period, found himself confronted with subject that 
his words “has not suffered from neglect.” waded through the 
enormous literature written during the last eighty years and perceived 
weakness the fact that was written men who sought 
newly self-conscious profession” and who worked outside 
“the major influences and shaping minds twentieth-century historiog- 
raphy.” rectify this situation has restated the problem “an essay 
hypothetical history” which hopes will help undo “the knot our 
present entanglements.” 

The task before him was large one. The history education draws 
upon almost all the conventional areas academic study, but Mr. 
does not pretend “be comprehensive the sense touching all 
aspects education early American history.” Instead has challenged 
historians refute his thesis and answer his questions. The measure 
his success will have wait until know whether not the challenge 
has been accepted. However, has failed, his failure will tell more 
about American historians than will about Mr. Bailyn. This should 
what felt Edward Transit Civilization ought have 
seminal work.” 

The other reviewers have dealt with the implications the “Inter- 
pretive concern with the character the “Bibliographical 
and “List References” that take more than half the book. 
The “List References” contains 357 titles. About ninety-five per cent 
them are secondary works. Users the book will find guide the 
printed material education. The “Bibliographical also suffers 
the same imbalance. eighteen sections discusses the most im- 
portant works. The section headed “Collections Sources and Docu- 
ments” very short list selected readings, all which finds unsatis- 
factory. This the only place which might have offered guides and 
for dealing with source material, both printed and manuscript. 
The latter does touch but isolated instances. the main the 
must depend the manuscripts found listed the secondary 
works. Mr. Bailyn has not done for the sources what did for the subject; 
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that is, survey them anew see what was neglected and omitted 
bias the past. 

The most serious quarrel have with the bibliographical part 
book the way contemporary printed books are treated. The most glaring 
gap the omission two the three bibliographies 
anyone working early American history: Joseph Sabin’s Dictionary 
Books Relating America and Charles Evans’ American Bibliography 
Chronological Dictionary all Books, Pamphlets and 
Printed the United States America [to 1801]. Their absence 
even more apparent the inclusion the third: Clarence 
History and Bibliography American Newspapers. The explanation 
found the section called “The Quality Colonial Culture.” There, 
Mr. Bailyn says, “But books and libraries are themselves mute and 
unyielding sources for cultural history, for though obviously impor. 
tant simply know what was available and desired print, the 
question what the reading material meant its possessors and reader, 
what was derived from it, whether and how made difference.” Later 
says, “Only using materials available books and libraries 
gether with the personal records that indicate their reception can hope 
cope with such basic questions the nature American provincialism 
the colonial period.” [Italics mine]. Impersonal records are not 
meaningless seems imply. Not only are there more them than 
appears aware of, but the problem evaluating them has been 
given good deal attention recent years. This evidence—such the 
number editions through which book has gone, the frequency with 
which was advertised for sale, quoted contemporary writing, the 
frequency its appearance lists colonial libraries—will not pinpoint 
specific facts. But dealing with something intangible colonial 
culture pinpointing will difficult any case. 

Earlier this same section the “Bibliographical Essay,” Mr. Bailyn 
says, literary remains have been most thoroughly worked over. 
Writings the books and libraries the colonial and Revolutionary 
periods abound.” The recent work such people Edwin 2nd, 
The Library Company Philadelphia identifying colonial collec 
tors and donors has pretty clearly demonstrated that our knowledge about 
colonial libraries and their contents falls well short the surviving in- 
formation. addition doubtful whether writers the subject have 
exploited such works George McKay’s chronologically arranged 
can Book Auction Catalogues Brigham’s article 
Catalogue 1734-1800.” large and comparatively unused source the 
lists books inventories the confiscated Loyalists’ estates. Until 
the evidence all in, would unwise pass judgment its 
cance and usefulness. 

The problem attaining “more than external enumerative 
standing civilization from Europe America the colonial 
through these lists has also received good deal attention recent 
years, but not historians. Since the appearance thirty-four years 
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Ronald McKerrow’s Introduction Bibliography for Literary 
Students, bibliographers, and lesser extent literary scholars, have been 
concerned with identifying and evaluating all the factors essential 
understanding the ways which text and its meaning are transmitted 
from author his readers. one satisfied with the current state 
our knowledge, but great deal more known about the problem than 
Mr. Bailyn implies. Unfortunately, most centered around the 
needs literature rather than the needs history. However, when the 
historian comes, does this case, dealing with the literature 
history, has right ask the bibliographer start applying his 
knowledge the needs the historian. 

may appear unfair dwell this small part Mr. Bailyn’s excel- 
lent book, particularly since warned that did not intend 
comprehensive. However, does seem that tended slight the 
most important thing any area historical study—the contemporary 
sources. 


John Carter Brown Library Thomas Adams 
Brown University 


the Roman Empire. Richard Sullivan. (Ithaca, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. 178. $1.75.) 


This work the latest series handbooks designed for use 
reading introductory undergraduate courses the history 
western civilization. The series designed accurate, well-written, 
and brief, and assumes almost previous historical knowledge the 
part the reader. this book, the “Heirs the Roman Empire” are 
conceived the three civilizations which replaced the Roman world 
the Mediterranean basin—the Western European, the Byzantine, and 
the Islamic. The author seeks trace the development this tripartite 
cultural division out the unity the late classical world from the sixth 
the tenth centuries. doing, divides his period into three phases. 
Between 600-750 A.D. stresses the breakdown political unity the 
Mediterranean world following the rise Islam, the near-annihilation 
Byzantium, and the political and cultural decay the West. the second 
phase, 750-850 A.D., sees the dominant historical trend the political 
and cultural revival the West culminating the Carolingian Empire, 
with the development Islam under the Abbasids and growing cultural 
divergence Byzantium from the West scarcely less important phe- 
nomena. the last phase, 850-1000 A.D., the author interprets the 
dominant characteristic internal division within each these civilizations 
brought about the rise feudalism Western Europe, the political 
fragmentation Islam, and the attraction the Slavs into the Byzantine 
cultural orbit. The author concludes stating that the cultural diversity 
the tenth century, which had replaced classical unity, provided sound 
and satisfying base for the continued development civilization. This 
written and forceful account which well suits the purpose the 
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series and which should popular successor other works it. 
especially refreshing find that Byzantium and Islam, often 
omnibus surveys, have been given their due. One may have, however, 
some relatively minor reservations. The division the period into thre 
phases may appear too schematic the specialist. addition, 


points interpretation may criticized. The statement that 


desired nothing less than accused contributing the decline 
the old Roman order” misleading, and the reference Leo III and 
the theme inaccurate. otherwise complete bibliography 
gested works for further reading English and foreign languages, there 
should added the two volumes Ernst Stein’s Histoire 
and Charles Diehl’s Byzantium: Greatness and Decline. 


University California, Berkeley William Sinnigen 


Correspondence Edmund Burke. Volume April 1744-June 
Edited Thomas Copeland. (Chicago: University Chicago 
Press; Cambridge, England: University Press, 1958. Pp. xxvi, 377. 
$8.00.) Volume II, July 1768-June 1774. Edited Lucy Sutherland. 
(Chicago: above 1960. Pp. xxvi, 567. $10.00.) 


Checklist Burke’s letters, published Thomas Copeland and 
Milton Shumway Smith 1955, surveyed the vast amount material 
relating Burke now available many different repositories, much 
which has been accessible only since 1948. The present edition the 
letters compiled various scholars under the general editorship Pro- 
fessor Copeland will fill some ten volumes. Introductions are brief but 
annotations full and erudite. References are given with every letter its 
present whereabouts and previous publication, any. There can 
doubt the competence the editor and his board. The rules they have 
followed transcription are printed the prefaces and provide model 
anyone concerned with similar work might well study. full index 
promised the last volume the series. 

Two decisions made the editors may criticzed. All avail- 
able letters will printed but only some the letters him will 
included. the whole feel this both wise and sensible. Burke received 
many notes routine character and since all those that are known 
are listed the Checklist the notes these volumes, will easy 
find and read them seems necessary for some special research 
project. The other decision, doubt the interests economy, 
append each volume index only personal names. other words, 
London, Pennsylvania, and Virginia not appear the index Vol- 
ume II, nor such often mentioned places the Thatched House; the 
only exception seems with respect the New York Agency Letters. 
The addition brief chronological listing ministries, public events, 
and legislation would enormously valuable. Surely others than special- 
ists the full and tangled politics the reign George III will use the 
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letters and some such ready reference would help them through the 
kaleidoscopic changes which form their context. 

There much new material these volumes: twenty-four Burke let- 
ters the first volume and fifty-five the second appear for the first 
time, together with immensely interesting epistles from Rockingham and 
other associates. 1844 twenty-seven letters were produced from the 
eatly period, but here there are one-hundred and ninety-one, well 
other fragments. Where for 1768-1774 sixty-two were printed now 
have two-hundred and fifty-three. still remains true that little 
private correspondence has turned up. destroyed much delib- 
erately. The value the new edition will necessarily primarily political 
and historical. 

Burke fiercely defended his privacy against even well-meant efforts 
like those his friend Richard Shackleton, who gave offense giving 
out information about him. some extent has succeeded main- 
taining private personal life the face the interest posterity. 
Yet these letters much his character may discovered. Professor 
Copeland has noted the strangely mature anxiety the young man and 
his appreciation wit and learning. The undergraduate letters are still 
and vivid; and even the letters the next period there much 
that wild impetuosity, immense independence, and sensitivity 
insult and compliment that made Burke infuriating some and charm- 
ing others. Ambitious, affectionate, touchy, and painstaking (though 
not orderly) Burke’s personality infinitely varied and fascinating. 
has been considered too subservient Rockingham, too much impressed 
the “many-acred” aristocracy who had his opinion done much 
for England. But impossible read his outburst Dr. Markham, 
who had criticized the behavior the family, the report his defense 
himself the house without respecting his vehement self-esteem. 
Burke recognized not only noble services and privileges but the impor- 
tance “rising merit” and the new man—“the novus 
dubbed himself. 

The letters leave some questions unanswered. Burke left explana- 
tion his decision leave literature for politics. Nor the matter 
“Gregories” yet entirely clear though Miss Sutherland’s learned notes 
have somewhat clarified the matter the purchase what still seems 
extravagant estate for the family support even good times. the 
other hand the politics and opinions the Rockingham Whigs are richly 
illuminated and their known difficulties with Chatham further illustrated. 
The Great Commoner was intensely disliked, and the reasons for this 
appear the many remarks about him these letters. the other 
hand, opinion about America only beginning creep the volume 
concludes, though Burke had already taken the New York Agency. 
Such references there are the rising tide discontent overseas occur 
the letters 1774. Burke reports the popular current setting strongly 
against America letter the New York Assembly that year. 

Even with only two the projected ten volumes hand, becomes 
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clear that yet another study Burke must attempted the light 
the material presented this new edition. This study should concentrate 
Edmund Burke the politician, rather than the philosopher, the 
prose writer, the member the Johnson circle, the Irishman. any 
rate believe that the most valuable approach the study Burke and 
his place English history must through those politics which 
was long involved. These explain his philosophy and illuminate his 
genius. 

has often been remarked continental observers that the English 
genius lies their practical and empirical method dealing with gov- 
ernment rather than the doctrinaire value their philosophies. With 
Burke any rate would seem that his wise generalizations and saga- 
cious reflections men and statecraft derived immediately from his 
experience politics. The letters exchanged between Rockingham, 
Burke, and others, discussing the creation that party manifesto 
Thoughts the Cause the Present Discontents afford early and 
excellent example the connection between the particular and the 
general the genesis his political utterances. 


Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton Caroline Robbins 


Reign George III, 1760-1815. Steven Watson. Volume 
The Oxford History England. Edited Sir George Clark. (Ox. 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1960. Pp. xviii, 637. Cabinet lists, bibliography, 
index, maps. 


definition and necessity this book synthesis the work many 
scholars. Though the author interprets freely, obtains his 
tion from their research. If, studying period fifty-five 
revolutionary years, scholars have clustered around certain portions 
the period certain events, writer who must depend upon them 
embarrassed abundance new material one moment and dis- 
tressed its sparseness others. part, this accounts for the strengths 
and weaknesses the book. When can base his narrative upon solid, 
monographic foundations, Watson writes exuberantly with authority 
and detail. hesitant areas where recent scholarship has not been 
before him. 

Generally Watson seems prefer political history, especially that 
the interesting observe that book 573 pages text 
requires one-sixth them get the time 
span. The relative importance the matter does not explain why 
son devotes two and one-fourth pages the cider tax 1763 twenty- 
five pages Bute’s two years and only twenty-five lines the complicated 
politics Watson also dwells upon the political history 
the and peace-time ministry. From 1789 onwards little recent 
research has been published and narrative therefore seems stale. 
Since England was war for two-thirds the years covered this book 
(if the struggles India are omitted), military history must demand 
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tention. Only the Peninsular Campaign seems interest Watson; the 
sory the American Revolutionary war the brief, routine account 
readily available many books and the coverage the Napoleonic 
Wars. Watson does much better with economic history, drawing upon 
Professor Ashton and emphasizing the lateness the real beginnings 
industrialization. Since the Oxford histories are supposed com- 
prehensive, social history, literature, and the arts must noticed. Wat- 
son succeeds admirably integrating social with economic history. His 
second and third chapters, Economic Pattern 1760” and “Social 
and Political Structure 1760” are splendid, and with the next chapter, 
“Ministerial Instability, constitute the finest portion the book. 
wish Watson would have done something like this for the latter part 
his period. is, his book closes without summing up. While along 
the way the reader gains some sense the social and economic changes 
that occurred during the reign, left with the impression that the 
description the constitution and the structure politics 1760 suf- 
for 1815, and little said these subjects during the intervening 
period. Literature and the arts had better have been left alone. 

Though follows Namier the constitutional significance the 
events George III’s reign and the structure politics, Watson 
departs from him certain judgments. more charitable toward 
Burke and Lord Rockingham than are Namier and John Brooke. sees 
the Rockingham party something more than the usual Whig faction. 
But repeats (p. 210) gaff first committed Ritcheson, British 
Politics and the American Revolution (p. 232) and does it, alas, 
that likely the standard history the reign George III for 
long time come. helping transform error into historical 
myth which will find its way into the textbooks. Though the incident itself 
isminor, used support interpretation that distorts the Rocking- 
hams’ attitude toward the war and the empire. Neither Ritcheson’s nor 
Watson’s English reviewers have mentioned the error. should like 
identify because its larger importance the understanding Brit- 
ish politics during the Revolution. the day learned 
surrender, Rockingham, according Ritcheson and Watson, who bor- 
rows the quotation from him, expressed his joy over the news writing 
Burke, “my Heart Ease.” Ritcheson, though missed it, had the 
opportunity know that the letter was Rockingham’s statement hap- 
piness that Burke would not have fight duel with Alexander 
Wedderburn. 

Sometimes Watson misled his sources; sometimes his mistakes, 
and there are numerous minor ones like wrong dates misspelled proper 
are the results carelessness, and sometimes they stem from un- 
familiarity with some the significant historical literature the period. 
His bibliography disturbingly insular. Though writing period 
which American affairs were prominent and which American his- 
have done much good work, Watson seemingly oblivious 
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many important publications, such the William and Mary Quarterly 
and the works Samuel Flagg Bemis. 

Having waited long for book that has had more than its share 
would be. Extremely well-written, carelessly proofed, 
tioned, and alternates between authoritative and 
second edition the errors detail should corrected. For the rest 
shall have wait until the later decades the region George 
have been studied thoroughly the first. Watson’s superb early 
ters show what could have done with more care, more time master 
materials did not use, and, what should not blamed for, more 
monographic assistance the period after 1785. 


University Kentucky Carl Cone 


Hard Times: Reformers among the Late Victorians. Herman 
Ausubel. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 403. 
$7-50.) 


Professor Ausubel has simple story tell, which briefly runs fol- 
lows: severe economic depression overtook England the 
which all classes Englishmen suffered, especially the lower classes. This 
“baffling economic crisis” persisted for about three decades and prompted 
flood reforming protest and activity. Professor Ausubel clearly 
the side the reformers: “Between the death Lord Palmerston 186; 
and the death Lord Salisbury 1903,” writes, late Victorian 
reformers effected major transformation social thought. one 
could now legitimately complain, one Carlyle’s aristocratic friends 
did 1854, about the stark irresponsibility the comfortable classes and 
their forgetfulness their obligations the downtrodden.” 

Plainly the heart the right place. But several im- 
portant counts his history leaves something desired. First, there 
the matter the so-called “Great Depression.” Early his book 
sor Ausubel brushes aside the relevance statistics the ground that 
“all standard economic history books include long lists such figures’ 
and that “what has been lacking unself-conscious testimony the 
countless ways—often trivial—in which the hard times entered into the 
vate lives both eminent and obscure late Victorians.” Unfortunately the 
truth that statistics not bear out his gloomy picture the British 
economy: they point instead few years bad trade but not 
general economic decline; indeed they may read for the years after 
1870 indicate accelerated rate the growth real income 
head population. Professor Ausubel contents himself all too easily with 
collecting expressions anxiety and distress, forgetting that these may 
signify very little about the nature economic reality. 

Second, there the matter the author’s reformers. One his 
ters entitled Everywhere”; and would seem that 
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was someone who entertained some sort scheme for public improve- 
ment, from temperance bimetallism, from sanitation imperial re- 
organization. seems take all such persons and schemes seriously 
and most them, even Thomas Carlyle and Herbert 
Spencer. His book thus tends become something catalogue, com- 
prising very mixed bag reformers; and one left with the impression 
that before 1870 England knew little reform. would have done 
better cast his net less widely and analyze his reformers and their 
ideas more carefully and soberly. His favorite technique summing 
-for example: “sympathetic John Ruskin,” “unsentimental economist 
Foxwell,” “proselytizing Professor Benjamin Jowett,” “dedicated 
Percy William annoys; does not compensate for such 
deficiencies. 

Finally there the matter the footnotes. These have been deliber- 
ately restricted unpublished materials, and the omission published 
works has been justified the ground the convenience. Unfor- 
tunately much has been written about the subject, and although limiting 
the length footnotes may please Professor Ausubel’s publishers, 
likely distress those readers who may wish assess his scholarship. 


The Johns Hopkins University David Spring 


European Socialism. History Ideas and Movements, from the Indus- 
trial Revolution Seizure Power. Carl Landauer. (Ber- 
keley and Los Angeles: University California Press, 1959. vols. 
xxvii, 1894. $20.00.) 


The history democratic socialism movement now belongs 
largely the past, and now good time survey the past socialist 
ideas and movements. This, Professor Landauer has done monu- 
mental work. 

The author begins his historical survey with the Utopian Socialists, 
the early French labor movement, and the Industrial Revolution Eng- 
land. After long section Marx and the Marxian system thought, 
pursues socialist thought and movements (parties and trade unions) 
Germany, France, and Russia, and—in less detail—in Italy, Austria, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium. The first 500 pages take 1914; 
another 200 pages take through the socialist crises the war, the Rus- 
sian Revolution, and the German revolution. 

The story goes far 1933, with the greatest attention devoted 
Weimar Germany and Soviet Russia. There account Italian 
fascism and post-First World War developments France, Austria, Bel- 
Sweden, and Denmark. The narrative ends with Hitler’s coming 
power, but long concluding section “Socialist Theory the Twen- 
Century” goes beyond the cutoff date and goes back Britain 
well the Continent. 

Many Landauer’s shrewdest and most interesting comments 
the 260 pages notes fine print which follow the 1,500-odd pages 
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text. Another thirty-two pages tiny print give compressed bibliog. 
raphy, which the author (we must regret) chose make neither topical 
nor critical. 

one looks for central threads this complicated historical and 
theoretical fabric, one may discover them reappearing chiefly three 
ideas: the importance planning, the need for gradualism, and the 
phasis voluntarism. They come together, for example, fine passage 
where Landauer belabors the Marxists’ ban all 
the structural problems” the socialist future, and hence the 
failure explore the “whole field between the initial measures and tuc 
final goal” socialism, visualize that final goal itself with any 
clarity. This Marxist ban “Utopianism” plagued the Socialist parties 
when they came wield power. 

his formidable undertaking, the author has brought high qualities. 
Now professor economics the University California Berkeley, 
gained some his understanding social movements from his own 
part the life German Social Democracy the days Weimar. 
Scrupulous the handling facts, does not hesitate apply the 
general ethical standards which holds are (or ought be, shall say?) 
“the common property mankind.” 

European Socialism incites comparison with Cole’s History 
Socialist Thought. Cole likewise discusses movements well 
thought; his even more imposing monument erudition and hu- 
mane concern. Landauer’s sympathies are generally with the right-wing 
Socialists. Cole saw wisdom farther left, though not the Soviet dicta- 
torship; was lifelong gild socialist. Landauer writes with clarity, 
but seldom attains the color vigor Cole his best. All all, 
Cole’s work fuller and more valuable except for the material 
Germany. 

Landauer’s treatment German Social Democracy, which gives 
the space full-length book, will interest historians most. Specifically 
inference argues that each momentous decision its history 
the SPD could not have done otherwise than did without even worse 
consequences: from voting war credits August 1914, through its 
handling the Kaiser’s heritage late 1918 and early its last 
acts the 

The decisions were indeed agonizing decisions, but reappraisal 
should take advantage our chief asset, hindsight. There were other 
possible courses action many these crucial occasions; for example, 
Bolshevik course action was not, Landauer argues, the only 
tive the SPD course late 1918 and early 1919. decent 
thize with the people who sought preserve party unity and, more im- 
portant, minimize human suffering. But the party split anyway, Hitler 
did take power, and the world was engulfed war. doubt, 
dauer says, the decisions might have produced even worse results. But 
that statement comes perilously close accepting the concept properly 
rejects phrase,” that Otto Wels telling the August 1933 
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conference the Second International, were mere objects the 
course Elsewhere Landauer makes well-reasoned case against 
Marxist determinism general, and his analysis Soviet history 
particular emphasizes the “loophole for voluntarism.” 

Landauer learned, methodical, tolerant, humane, thoughtful. Why 
then does this work not leave more satisfied? First, the task was well- 
nigh impossible. advocate the togetherness research teams, 
but history all most European socialism calls for cooperative 
symposium treatment authors steeped the sources for the 
countries, the periods, the problems they treat. Landauer says that 
has gone back the primary sources only where there was too much 
gap the secondary sources. Obviously not writing monograph. 
but the first-hand feel his story and analysis when steeped the 
sources (Weimar Germany) shows what missing from most his other 

Without that immersion the primary sources, moreover, the writer 
isnot even good position evaluate and utilize the secondary 
for example, for Belgium Landauer leans (in part) 
Pierson’s Histoire socialisme Belgique—which the hasty and per- 
functory propaganda work busy party leader—while ignoring the seri- 
ous and important works Delsinne and Chlepner. 

The dangers general history are inescapable. Landauer feels that 
must give least abbreviated version some chapters general 
history from the standpoint his own subject.” But comprehensive 
awork, this means banality and error the treatment much outside 
the author’s main concern. What the use few pages the Indus- 
Revolution England one does not take account, except 
formal bow, recent scholarship the effects enclosures and popula- 
tion changes the creation landless proletariat? one discusses 
migration without suggesting the effects the processes 
and commitment the urban, industrial, wage-earning 
labor force upon the nature socialist protest? take one the na- 
tional crises which affect the life socialist movements: the Dreyfuss 
The general historian likely—as Landauer does—to give lifeless 
and make number errors, doubt unimportant them- 
for his theme, but tarnishing scholarly work. 

may not expect more explicitly comparative nature 
bring out and explain similarities and differences the movements? For 
why the differences between the Belgian and French movements, 
whose secular economic development was not vastly dif- 
ferent? Why the ineffectuality Communism Belgium hit much 
the depression than France? little help say that “the 
the Belgian worker, differing this respect from that 
the French, disinclined accept radical philosophy.” Why the 
“temperament?” The history many countries most 
illuminating only also comparative history. 
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One cannot blame the author for not having written different and 
even more difficult sort book. Rather does one thank him for the 
mighty labors which have produced these two volumes. But one mus 
still note how much remains done. 

University Oregon Val Lorwin 
Neither War nor Peace: The Struggle for Power the Postwar World. 

Hugh Seton-Watson. (New York: Frederick Praeger, 1960. 

Pp. 504. $7.50.) 

This latest book prominent British historian, authority 
Russian and East European problems, general survey and analysis 
the international scene from 1945 the present. Seton-Watson 
points out his introduction, this not diplomatic history; the author 
combined the historical approach with analytical method, which makes 
the book socio-political study. The organization this volume, the 
author admits, was bound suffer from combination these two 
methods, and clarity not the strongest point Neither War nor Peace. 

The work consists five parts: ““The Postwar World 1945-53,” “Forces 
Revolution,” “Totalitarianism,” “Imperialism,” and “The World 
since Stalin.” The first and last are descriptive parts useful student 
contemporary history and politics. Covering lot ground, they are 
naturally somewhat superficial, but they are interesting and informative. 
The analytical chapters deai with various political and social forces which 
shape present day realities. 

Seton-Watson asserts, and few people would quarrel with him, that 
the two main themes the last fourteen years have been the expansion 
totalitarianism and the growth anti-European nationalism. His treat- 
ment these two phenomena sound and contains some striking ob- 
servations. The author very rightly draws distinction between national- 
ist and totalitarian imperialism and contrasts the imperialism Tsarist 
Russia with that the Soviet Union. also shows that imperialism 
can more than one kind, and that the decline traditional Euro- 
pean imperialism did not eliminate imperialism altogether. Seton-Wat- 
son’s analysis totalitarianism valuable even his conclusions the 
end the chapter seems little over optimistic. safe assume that 
time will come when [who] come power the Soviet 
will “genuinely renounce totalitarian fair the 
author one must add immediately that his book the whole free from 
wishful thinking and optimistic prophecies. cool and cautious 
analyst who does not minimize difficulties and who distrusts panaceas 
any kind. 

the second part his work, Forces Revolution,” 
Watson deals with the peasantry, the bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, and 
the problems seizure power. His discussion the bourgeoisie 
haps the most challenging and his use the term “state 
for the Soviet leading class apt indeed. The analysis the peasantry 
less striking. regards the intelligentsia, one would wish for some 
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about its diversified class origin, which typical, especially 
fastern Europe. 

Seton-Watson discusses problems Western policy the concluding 
chapter and concentrates defense and relations with the underdevel- 
oped countries and with totalitarianism. then outlines the long-term 
visible the world. 

The conclusions are characterized distrust racial solu- 
tions and good dose skepticism. Seton-Watson shows the complexity 
problems and the difficulties solving them. makes number 
good points when says that the political and social outlook 
than demography which make the West appear weaker than Rus- 
ia. Deploring some the Western attitudes, observes that 
alive and not slave more important than live opulently.” 
According the author the long-term trends are increase population, 
gowth non-European nationalism, evolution the Soviet regime, 
and problems Western democracy. All these trends pose problems 
great magnitude, and Seton-Watson ends his book with appeal for 
more enlightened leadership the West and for greater vision and cour- 
age than shown during the last fourteen years. 


Indiana University Piotr Wandycz 


Political Satire the American Revolution, Bruce Ingham 
Granger. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 314. Bibli- 
ographical note, index. $5.00.) 


Professor Granger has written the first detailed study exclusively de- 
the rich and vigorous literature political satire during the 
American Revolution. does not materially alter the evaluations pre- 
the end the last century Moses Coit Tyler his more 
general Literary History the American Revolution offer any strik- 
ing new interpretations, but has plumbed new sources either unknown 
inaccessible Tyler, exploring the subject both more intensively 
and more analytically and filling important details. 

The author has found some 530 satires broadsides, pamphlets, 
magazines, newspapers, and manuscripts—over 200 which repro- 
duces either whole their most significant parts. Although most 
them were written anonymously, was able ascertain the author- 
about third. Modelling their efforts after the familiar works 
Butler, Dryden, Pope, and Swift, the American satirists—both patriot 
and some choice subjects the issues and personalities 
Revolution. Much their work was excellent literary quality. 
Benjamin Franklin, Philip Freneau, Francis Hopkinson, Charles Lee, 
William Livingston, John Trumbull, Mercy Warren, and John Wither- 
spoon were the judgment the author the most important patriot 
and John Andre, Jacob Bailey, Jonathan Odell, and Joseph 
Stanbury were the best the loyalists. 
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American satirists employed all the conventions their 
models, casting their efforts the traditional form the genre. the 
verse satires the most numerous were those written the tunes songs 
and ballads; among them were Hopkinson’s “Battle the Kegs” the 
tune “Yankee Doodle” and Andre’s Cow-Chace,” parody upon 
the popular ballad Chase.” While the young Freneau used the 
mock heroic couplet imitation Pope and Charles Churchill, the 
Hudibrastic couplets—the best which were Trumbull’s M’Finga! and 
Political more popular. prose, dozen 
satirical plays were written, including melodrama like Mercy 
The Adulateur and farce such the anonymous Battle Brooklyn; 
number writers turned the periodical essay the tradition 
Addison and Steele the letter the press. According Professor 
Granger, Hopkinson was the foremost essayist and Franklin, whose efforts 
included the incomparable “Rules for Reducing Great Empire 
Small One” and “An Edict the King Prussia,” the most gifted writer 
letters the press. 

student literature, Professor Granger understandably con- 
cerned with the literary qualities the satires, but historians will find 
them more interesting documents political and intellectual history. 
They would seem provide useful index contemporary attitudes and 
values and furnish some insight into the psychology behavior during 
the Revolution. Certainly, they offer excellent picture what this 
highly articulate group thought the issues were and the intense bit- 
terness that pervaded the revolutionary scene. Likewise, they reveal the 
confidence authors both sides the inherent virtue and reason 
their position. But most important, the satires along with other expres 
sions contemporary opinion may well contain the key better 
understanding the fundamental differences between patriots and loy- 
alists. Professor Granger repeats the traditional interpretation that revo- 
lutionary opinion was divided largely along class lines; but careful 
analysis the satires would seem suggest that temperament and person- 
ality were important determining one’s political hue class, occupa- 
tion, social position. This intriguing possibility merits investigation. 

The only serious weakness the study the failure give 
fuller attention the difficult and perplexing questions involved 
measuring the impact the satires. treats this problem briefly the 
conclusion, but leaves the reader without any clear idea who the 
audience for the satires was how effective they were shaping public 
opinion. This criticism should not obscure the fact that Professor 
has produced valuable and colorfully written book. 


Western Reserve University Jack Greene 
Erastus Corning, Merchant and Financier, 1794-1872. Irene 


(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, $4.00.) 
This work rare competence the new and difficult field 
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history. regretted that comparatively few first rate 
have been attracted this area the American past, for this 
too much the field sub-professional enthusiasm. Professor 
book should give heart those whose researches have their 
object not the production “puff jobs” which celebrate business success 
but rather the enhancement our understanding America’s culture. 
critical her use evidence, Professor Neu carefully docu- 
ments the process which one the outstanding business leaders 
the nineteenth century first achieved success business, then converted 
that success into social and political power. 

One eleven children family that was understandably “some- 
what hard up,” Erastus Corning was nineteen years old before suc- 
only clerical handyman hardware store Troy, New York, this 
sage and his capital had grown from the gains petty buying and sell- 
ing operations. After two additional years clerk Albany hardware 
sore, Corning was able parlay his capital, perhaps with the aid 
befriending uncle, into partnership. Before was thirty had become 
owner the firm. Selling domestic and imported iron goods 
market area bounded the west Buffalo, Corning’s firm had in- 
ventory only $85,000 the late the and the 
western market area had expanded with the growth transportation 
facilities include Indiana, Wisconsin, and Illinois; and the 
inventories ranged from $180,000 $260,000. 

This was only the beginning the story. With his mercantile business 
Corning began the invest his capital other outlets 
the mid-twenties was proprietor small iron furnace 
and foundry, had interest nail factory, and investments least 
bank and one insurance company. From then began accu- 
investments and directorships insurance companies, banks, 
ind railroads, well thousands acres western lands. the same 
plunged into politics, and 1833 was prominent member 
the “Albany Regency,” Van Buren’s New York machine. The next year 
became mayor Albany; later, state senator and representative 
Congress. But Corning’s “role public servant,” Professor Neu con- 
dudes, never important him the role behind-the-scenes 
manipulator.” And just Corning exploited his political con- 
nections promote his business interests, also used one business 
interest promote another. was, for example, able use his position 
President the New York Central not only promote his banking 
manufacturing interests but also funnel the iron con- 
into his mercantile company. Such was the success 
interweaving his many interests that was able retire from 
his firm 1866, multi-millionaire and “easily his first citizen.” 

decade’s devotion work the Corning Papers the Albany 
Institute History and Art and other manuscript collections has per- 
nitted Professor Neu not only produce definitive account Corn- 
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ing’s business career, but also throw light into numerous shadowed 
areas economic development and business practice. Students interested 
the origins investment banking, distribution mechanisms, 
Jacksonian politics, the national banking system, the American Land 
Company, the rivalry between Boston and New York for control 
ern investment outlets, and railroad development—particularly the 
beginnings the New York Central and the process which Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt won control that line—will here find grist for their 
mills. Placed squarely within the context the expanding nineteenth. 
century economy, Professor Neu’s study sheds much light key tran- 
sitional stage economic growth, stage which the diversified 
investments the post-colonia! merchant helped supply capital and 
direction process economic specialization which was widening with 
the market. This stage would end almost simultaneously with 
death 1872, for after 1875 the corporate form organization began 
mold the economy into its contemporary image. 


Michigan State University Stuart Bruchey 


The Confederacy. Charles Roland. The Chicago History 
can Civilization. Edited Daniel Boorstin. (Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1960. xiii, 218 pp. selected reading, and 
index. $3.95.) 


The Chicago History American Civilization series, which Charles 
Roland’s The Confederacy recent addition, designed for “the 
general reader,” amorphous being, who because his indeterminate- 
ness often patronized simplification. Since the Chicago volumes 
average approximately 60,000 words each, the author who accepts the 
task writing one also accepts the hazard being impaled one 
both the horns pre-determined dilemma: space and content limi- 
tations. These limitations cause rigorous forced options selection 
materials, restrict depth treatment and, possibly, even affect style, 
and course the writer then fair game for critics who find their own 
favorite subjects slighted. short, this simple case you 
do, and damned you don’t.” The manner which each author acquits 
himself will larger measure determined his ingenuity creating 
the concise synthesis from “the insights scholars who write from 
ferent points view,” his skill adding enough factual material 
ballast the interpretations, and his ability imparting enough vigor 
the succession syntheses give the narrative life and thrust. the 
Chicago Series, William Leuchtenburg his Perils Prosperity has 
brought this off masterful fashion, while Marcus The 
Nation Takes Shape was less successful. The Confederacy, one the 
“topical” volumes, lies midway between. 

The dominant theme The Confederacy the attempted creation 
nation from patchwork intransigence, captiousness, 
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and states’ rights, compounded aggressive external assaults. Be- 
cause Roland has chosen this theme, the focal point his narrative 
the would-be nation’s capital, and the Confederate experience largely 
presented through the eyes and comments people the Richmond 
Here see exposed the febrile malady the Confederacy, case 
collective schizophrenia, from which even those who glimpsed the 
larger vision national unity would not immune. Jefferson Davis 
(treated Mr. Roland with delicate and sympathetic hand) symbolic 
the personality split—nationalistic political and constitutional mat- 
ters yet unable abide the centralization the military. And then, there 
were the downright obstructionists (Mr. Roland makes them almost 
villainous): Alexander Stephens, Edward Pollard, Robert Barnwell Rhett, 
Joseph Brown, Louis Wigfall, who for variety reasons clawed the 
one policy which conceivably could have retrieved the Confederacy from 
abject and total ruin. The remainder the story denouement infla- 
tion strangles the economy; Grant and Sherman twist and thrust, cut, 
and divide; King Cotton diplmacy fails; and the will sustain the 
struggle falters and collapses. 

Striving for the generalized synthesis. Mr. Roland leaves himself vul- 
nerable chiefly criticism concerning the emphasis has chosen 
place certain themes and topics. Given the strictures space, seems 
that has Stephens, Brown, Wigfall ul. rising too often the attack 
the expense neglecting other aspects the Confederate story. For 
example, scant mention made military operations until the cam- 
paigns 1864. Also, little attention given naval operations the 
shadowy war fought the western side the Mississippi. And while the 
history the Confederacy not military history, the whole business 
was played out from start finish the accompanying echo the guns. 
Had there been Antietam, Shiloh, nor Fredericksburg, there would 
need for proportionately elaborate comments statees’ rights 
Confederate finance. Surely more deft blending could have been 
achieved. 

view the chapter Beleaguered People” the weakest the 
book. Here Mr. Roland had the opportunity what the jacket blurb 
says has done: re-create with “sensitivity” the “tragic splendor” the 
Confederacy. Here could have come grips with the gossamer hopes 
and dreams, the numbing despair and shock defeat that the essence 
the experience those who called themselves Confederates. Instead, 
produces synthetic emotions and cardboard human characteristics, and 
the people who display them march past, pallid spokesmen for the his- 
who reads the human documents but who fails translate his 
into communicable understanding. 

Even so, Mr. Roland has produced lucid short summary the Con- 
federacy. His book should answer the purposes for which was intended. 


University North Carolina Peter Walker 
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Canada and the Unted States: The Civil War Years. Robin 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. xviii, 


Dr. Robin Winks chose large subject for his doctoral dissertation 
The Johns Hopkins University: the relations Canada and the 
United States during the period the American Civil War. His disserta- 
tion, revised and shortened form, has now been published The 
Johns Hopkins Press under the title Canada and the United States: The 
Civil War Years. 

Dr. Winks, now assistant professor history Yale University, 
has written book based upon careful use numerous sources. The 
extent his search and study clearly indicated the four pages 
acknowledgments the Preface, the many footnotes, and the fifteen 
pages Note Sources” the end the volume. 

Among the subjects described and discussed Dr. Winks are the 
mounting tensions and worsening diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Canada; the shifting tides Canadian public opinion 
during the Civil War; the raid the three banks St. Albans Ver- 
mont October 1864; the “second Chesapeake the numerous 
difficulties along the Canadian-American border; the activities North- 
ern and Confederate agents Canada; the situation the British North 
American West; the Canadian enlistments the Northern armies; the 
tangled Canadian problems about Confederation, defense, and reciprocity 
with the United States. 

the Preface this study Dr. Winks has stated his modest hope 
that where revisionist will not seem presumptuous, and that where 
strictly factual will least warrant the reviewers’ conveniently 
damning label, cannot find any passages that could properly 
called “revisionist,” and regret that the dust jacket carries the 
ment that Dr. Winks “upsets previous research” the questions about 
Canadian enlistments the Northern armies. the world scholarship 
the gap between assertion and proof often very wide. 

Readers Canada and the United States may rightly take issue with 
several statements, one which this: “Most the articles Fred 
Landon conclude that the Canadians were pro-Northern, usually basing 
this conclusion the alleged enlistment forty thousand more 
British North Americans the Northern armies.” The conclusions 
Fred Landon are based much more than that. also neither polite 
nor just call Sir Winston History the English-Speaking 
Peoples “the twentieth finest example nineteenth-century 
scholarship.” Such clever remark demands blue pencil when 
written rebuke when published. Many readers may also conclude 
that the adverse criticisms Miss Helen Macdonald’s Canadian Pub- 
lic Opinion the American Civil War should have been omitted more 
clearly explained and defended. 

Throughout the pages his book Dr. Winks has included much more 
matter-of-fact description than analysis, much more assertion than inter- 
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pretation. There also large amount information that will new 
most readers. the threads and themes all the chapters Dr. Winks 
has shown the results his wide and careful research. would 
for instance, improve upon the accounts the Canadian reactions 
the Trent affair and the activities Confederate commissioners 
Canada. Dr. Winks’ book has its limitations, but also has its merits. 
Many scholars will grateful him for providing immense amount 
information very readable form. 


Wayne State University Goldwin Smith 


Burden Southern History. Vann Woodward. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1960. xv, 205 pp. Index.) 


The reading any book Professor Woodward indulgence 
professional admiration. His career historical author would, 
fact, serve almost perfect model for the guidance any neophyte 
Beginning with illuminating biography the Southern Popu- 
list leader, Tom Watson, based part freely opened family papers, 
Dr. Woodward has expanded his field cover all the New South (with 
one side excursion the World War naval battle Leyte Gulf) 
manner that offers thought provoking clues the attitudes and actions 
people everywhere. 

the first, and some respects the most ambitious, the eight 
essays that comprise the present volume (with one exception all them 
reprints from periodicals over seven-year period) leads his readers 
Search for Southern Identity.” this rejects such popular 
stereotypes one-crop and share-crop agriculture, the poll tax and one- 
party politics, and Jim Crow and lynching bees the ultimate expression 
the region’s psyche. also finds such historical and literary syntheses 
the Cavalier and plantation tradition, fugitive agrarianism, and the 
effort form united front (against the “horrors” Reconstruction 
and the threats the present day “new support 
white supremacy similarly inadequate. Instead finds the identity 
the South its historical experience poverty, military defeat, and 
asense guilt. This stands contrast with national pattern material 
abundance, the tradition success, and conviction innocence; but 
links the South with pattern experiences that has characterized the 
the world. Thus Southerners should today particularly quali- 
fied lead other Americans through the psychological barrier that sepa- 
them from the people other nations. 

The second essay gracefully acknowledges the indebtedness his- 
torians the work novelists and short story writers the South. The 
third reminds that fatuous Emersonian hero-worshipers bloody- 
handed John Brown helped push moderate Southerners toward seces- 
the fourth fixes heavy burden responsibility upon Northern 
abandonment the Negro during the post-Reconstruction period for 
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the growth Jim Crow and its attendant viciousness; and the fifth 
tures the myth “Negro dominated” Reconstruction governments. Next 
the author cites examples the use fictional “Southern gentlemen’ 
Melville, Henry Adams, and Henry James highlight contrast the 
grossness Northern businessmen the Gilded Age. the seventh 
essay urbanely chides certain historians and other scholars (whose own 
experience has not extended beyond paved streets) for missing the 
ing and significance agrarian discontent American history—indicated 
their practice using the word “Populist” epithet. The final 
essay, Irony Southern History,” approaches the theme the first 
from somewhat different angle. This was Dr. Woodward’s memorable 
presidential address delivered before the Southern Historical Association 
under circumstances that reflected particular credit upon the officers and 
local arrangements committee that organization. 

This must book for students not only Southern but all human 
history. 


The George Washington University Wood Gray 


Protestant Search for Political Realism, 1919-1941. Donald Meyer. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University California Press, 


482 pp. $6.75.) 


1956 Paul Carter’s The Decline and Revival the Social Gospel: 
Social and Political Liberalism American Protestant Churches, 1920- 
marked the first attempt provide meaningful synthesis the 
crucial inter-war period comparable the words Hopkins, May, and 
Abell for the earlier years the social gospel. Carter’s splendid essay, 
characterized beautiful writing, irenic spirit, and thoughtful analysis 
(though flawed less than massive research) remains indispensable. 
1958 book appeared, American Protestantism and Social Issues, 1919- 
1939. Broader both conception and research, its presentation the 
“record” probably definitive; yet weak interpretive structuring 
and grievously innocent theological insights. the volume under re- 
view less inclusive than mine, less felicitous than Carter’s, rests 
narrower examination sources than either, also more disturb- 
ing, more exciting, more worthy the accolade “brilliant.” 

The books Carter and Meyer represent impressive gains the 
writing American church history. This not denigrate the immense 
labors earlier church historians but rather suggest that their works 
while informative were less often illuminating, for they were unwilling 
(or more probably, unable) fully bring conceptual tools analysis 
bear upon their prodigious researches and suggest that intellectual 
approach church history now appears more fruitful than the older 
institutional and sociological approaches. 

all this complimentary the younger group church historians 
(and exclude myself from the praise for book represents 
and methodology not time publication the older pattern), certain 
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have been sustained: balance, reluctance really burrow the 
traditional sources, and proud refusal genuflect—nay, even nod— 
before that old, illusive yet noble dream, “objectivity.” 

That Professor Meyer’s book should stimulate these thoughts 
measure its tremendous excitement. Virtually every page flashes with 
and crackles with challenge. intellectual history the 
very highest order. 

The year 1919 dawned with promise for the social gospel liberals; 
these high hopes remained unrealized and unrealizable. Labor con- 
tinued alienated the uneasy feeling that the Protestant church 
community was the whole class-bound, while the conservative and 
weak AFL hardly merited the full commitment religious idealists. The 
business world remained uninterested, and this was true static 
Middletown entrepreneurs captains industry. The third center 
power, the Church itself, stagnated, increasingly out touch with the new 
forces culture. “Protestantism could longer easily, even itself— 
and this was the nub—count upon its historic position accepted, 
snior partner the national culture.” 

With the depression, the social gospel collapsed and its previously 
unified supporters fragmented into sects. Professor Meyer with great per- 
ception and considerable fairness examines representative leaders such 
Harry Ward, Kirby Page, Stanley Jones, Muste, Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison, and groups such the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, the Fellowship Reconciliation, and the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy. not without significance that Professor Meyer 
has his greatest trouble handling the social gospel center. Thus, 
virtually ignores Fosdick, Tittle, Bishop Oxnam, Coffin, Chalmers, Sock- 
man, and other outstanding liberal preachers. That element Protes- 
represented the commanding leadership men like John 
Mott and Robert Speer ignored the religious scene below the 
Potomac. Consequently, while Professor Meyer’s analysis American 
Protestantism brilliant, also pretty selective. 

The author then proceeds the heart the book: the neo-orthodox 
thrust “to set religion critical, ‘dialectical’ tension with politics, and 
with culture generally.” His assessment Niebuhr discriminating and 
authoritative. Professor Meyer argues that the New Deal frustrated neo- 
orthodoxy. “It had kept the United States exceptional; had held off 
hard realities; had deprived the neo-orthodox any political demon- 
that essential homelessness which alone neo-orthodoxy 
made sense.” The coming the Second World War provided Niebuhr 
with second chance plead neo-orthodoxy political terms. Does this 
hot come perilously close amounting, theologically, “perpetual war 
for perpetual Incidentally, why must the mark Christian 
his anxiety rather than his serenity (and don’t mean Peale’s peace 
mind pap), his tensions rather than his abiding trust? 

Although this reviewer believes Professor Meyer mistaken 
many his interpretations and wrong some his factual statements, 
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does not really matter. The Protestant Search for Political Realism 
remains very illuminating and challenging contribution. 


University North Carolina Robert Moats Miller 


America and the World Our Time: Diplomacy the Cen. 
tury. Jules Davids. (New York: Random House, 1960. Pp. 
$5.60.) 


There has been broad succession books American foreign 
tions, beginning with Carl Russell Fish, John Latané, Samuel Flag 
Bemis, and Thomas Bailey, whose Diplomatic History now its 
eighth edition. Among the more recent competition for Jules Davids 
new book are volumes Julius Pratt, Ethan Ellis, and Barck and Blake. 
confess having entered the race well. 

What then the approach this new volume compared its 
predecessors? the first book that deals exclusively with the twentieth 
century. Moreover, its pages are heavily weighted favor the 
Second World War, with over 200 pages the coming and course the 
war. this book there large effort explain the changes Europe 
which brought the Second World War; many pages strictly European 
history appear here, with little mention the acts the United 
States. his approach American foreign relations the author has 
special thesis argument. His book revisionist tour force, nor 
does try any other way put across special pleading. sets out 
events and America’s actions such way would please the authors 
the preceding volumes (none whom, either, has attempted special 
line approach). 

Even so, America and the World Our Time raises two questions 
mind—one concerning organization and the other style. does seem 
that the Second World War receives too much attention here the 
slighting other phases America’s foreign relations the twentieth 
century. The First World War was probably more crucial for the fate 
America and the world; yet Davids goes through the First War one 
chapter. offers only outline what occurred that fateful con- 
flict, whereas the smaller and times the smallest diplomatic confer- 
ences the Second World War receive detailed explanation. Too, the 
interwar years seem inanimate here, unsatisfactorily portrayed; the author 
writes the years after 1918 mostly terms European history, which 
may the correct approach, but the genuine effort American 
mats meet postwar problems dismissed much foolery—which 
those efforts were not. easy judge from hindsight and Davids may 
have given that temptation. And again, regard emphasis 
proportion, the opening the book designed more attract what 
student reviewers like describe “reader interest” rather than 
serious historical proposition: the assassination William 
interesting though that event was, did not constitute more than punctu- 
ation mark the broad course twentieth-century American history. 
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the wrong event with which begin the book, for the turning point 
into the goth century was the events that came three years before 1898. 

There also the matter the prose. writing abounds 
mixed figures speech. His volume has had only the loosest editing. 
common knowledge that the eagerness publishers get their 
books the market there often occurs shoddy editing, and fairly recently 
there appeared disgracefully edited book with the imprint Houghton 
concern that usually makes fetish editorial preparation. 
Random House has not done well the present book, for any reviewer 
can make bulging catalog verbal slips. The author thanks Mr. David 
Wolfe Biller Random House for his “brilliant editorial guidance, 
pointed suggestions organization, and acute observations.” May call 
Mr. Biller’s attention the following random expressions (and there are 
many, many more): “the craggy waters diplomacy” (p. 102); fertile 
breeding ground” (p. 103); ‘hands-off’ idea became the cornerstone 
the Good Neighbor (p. 146); “revitalizing Pan-American soli- 
darity” (p. 146); “the smallest nation was placed equal par” (p. 147); 
“still remained,” “completely abandoned,” “competitive rivalry” (all 
three successive lines). 

final comment this volume comes not from any effort hyper- 
critical but helpful. Davids has written good book which, unfor- 
tunately, his publisher could have improved organization and style. 
would seem, however, that Davids’s best course would have been not 
trust the guidance Mr. Biller any other editorial fat cats sitting 
offices Fifth Avenue but instead have sent parts all his 
manuscript around other teachers his field. did farm out the 
manuscript some specialists other areas, but this procedure obviously 
did not work. The only student American diplomatic history who read 
his manuscript advance was William Neumann Goucher College, 
and able scholar who doubtless saw only chapter two. 
would have been wise have gone other men and asked their sharp 
opinions prior publication. There sort fraternity writers 
this field American diplomatic history, and they are most approachable 
regard reading manuscripts. own case they forestalled 
extraordinary number errors, and they would have done the same for 
the book under review. 


Indiana University Robert Ferrell 


New Light Early and Medieval Japanese Historiography. Translation 
and Introduction John Harrison. (Gainesville: University 
Florida Press, 1959. Pp. 45. $2.00.) 


Students Japanese history will welcome Professor John 
translations two essays early and medieval Japanese historiography: 
Kawasaki Yasuyuki’s Records and Mirrors” and Kuroda 
and which originally appeared the series 
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Nihon Rekishi (Lectures Japanese history) two contributions 
among several the growth historical writing Japan. 
Harrison congratulated for undertaking what, most, labor 
love; translations from the Japanese are difficult enough and rarely 
win the credit they richly deserve. translator Professor Harrison 
has fulfilled his task well, and historian has provided witha 
revealing disclosure one aspect the Japanese historical 

his introduction Professor Harrison explains the motivation under. 
lying these two translations “an effort help our understanding the 
Japanese past and keep abreast Japanese scholarship.” And 
correct saying that Japanese historians, longer hamstrung the 
restrictions military government, were able “to take uninhibited 
look their own history, and since they were now free write and 
publish they pleased they have come with interpretations the 
Japanese past, some which are excellent for their being compact, lucid, 
authoritative, and ‘new’ the sense being critical well 
tative.” For students Japanese historiography who are acquainted with 
pre-war efforts along these lines, these two essays are indeed rich fare, 
for they tell much about past historical works they present 
historical thinking. 

analysis the earliest forms Japanese historiography 
ranges widely over most the written tradition and shows how many 
these were written from “clearly conscious political motives.” 
Proceeding from this assumption concludes that these early works 
thus possessed this type construction, didactic and practical objec- 
For Kawasaki all this proves that the early civilization Japan 
was highly sophisticated, for had produced sharp historical conscious 
ness even before the rise “strongly individualistic independent 
historians.” Historical consciousness indeed! Despite the freshness 
Professor analysis, his whole approach based upon 
gorical interpretation such major histories the Kojiki and the Nihon- 
shoki, and only with the later compilations that have any clear evi- 
dence suggesting either pragmatic motives historical 

the quest for historical consciousness early Japan, Professor 
Kuroda’s treatment Jien’s Miscellany) and Kita 
batake Chikafusa’s (The True Records the Legitimate 
Succession the Divine Sovereigns) far more convincing than 
saki’s essay. Both these works, written the halcyon days Japanese 
feudalism, can trace their genesis combination coincidence 
mystic prophecy, expressed the prophetic writings, and 
history epic, expressed the narratives war.” Faithfully 
ing these two traditions, the and the share 
common purpose the development genuine historical conscious 
ness Japan since both were conceived, from different points view, 
religio-political expositions time troubles. The con- 
sidered many the first attempt Japan narrate the course 
events terms general laws, raises Japanese history the lofty realms 
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meta-history. Unfortunately, the original promise this remarkable 
Buddhist history was never fulfilled, for its teleological consequences 
were never followed through approach Japanese history. the 
other hand Kitabatake’s Shintoist suffered such fate. 
Kuroda tells that invoking the concept Shinkoku (the Divine 
Country), the power deemed necessary protect Japanese civilization 
from all kinds degeneracy, Kitabatake provided later Japanese intel- 
lectual history with the ultimate ideological weapon meet and over- 
come the crisis challenge. all the innovations medieval Japanese 
historiography, Kuroda concludes, the concept Shinkoku survived 
later writings, for was believed that Japan would constantly saved 
the ends Shinkoku was serve, since its permanence was ensured 
divine origins which made possible the realization essential and 
indestructible elements national personality. All all, Professor 
Kuroda’s essay brilliant contribution one the most important 
aspects the Japanese intellectual tradition. 

can only hoped, upon the basis these first fruits, that Professor 
Harrison will continue his work provide the best examples current 
Japanese historical writing the American reader. For this are all 
his debt. 
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News Phi Alpha Theta 


National Convention 


The 1960 National (Thirty-ninth Anniversary) Convention Phi 
Alpha Theta took place the Hotel New Yorker the city approxi- 
mately the same name December 26-29. 

The featured paper the convention was the presidential addres 
delivered Dr. Edwin Coddington, who spoke “The Strange 
Reputation General Meade.” Dr. Coddington’s address was published 
the February issue THE Other convention speakers 
included Dr. Joe Frantz, who talked about “Six Thousand Miles 
Fence” (in Texas course), and Dr. Joseph Rayback, who discussed 
“Presidential Jinxes.” 

Twenty-two members Phi Alpha Theta presented papers during 
the three day session. Faculty members who presented papers included 
Dr. Frederick Adrian, Omicron (University Omaha); Dr. George 
Blake, Beta Sigma (Franklin College); Dr. John Rayburn, Gamma 
Omega (Texas College Arts and Industry); Dr. Fred Rosentreter, 
(Northwestern Louisiana State College); Dr. James Carey, Delta Sigma 
(Kansas State University); Dr. Ben Proctor, Eta Kappa (Texas 
tian University); Dr. John Huckaby, Theta (Denison University); Dr. 
Robert Schneider, Alpha Beta (College Wooster); Dr. Darrel 
Pollard, Zeta (Albion College); Dr. Donald Brown, Rho (South- 
eastern State College); Dr. Dorman Winfrey, Beta Alpha (University 
Texas); Dr. Helmut Haeussler, Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg University); 
Dr. Alfred Skerpan, Psi (Kent State University); Dr. Salvatore Saladino, 
Beta Tau (Queens College). Student delegates who presented 
included Gary Kreider, Gamma (University Cincinnati); Ralph 
Williams, Delta Psi (Union University); Blanca Canales, Epsilon Omicron 
(Catholic University Puerto Rico); William Metcalfe, Phi 
sity Minnesota); Robert Morris, Delta (West Virginia University); 
Thomas Campbell, Eta Lambda (Western Reserve University); Richard 
Denton, Lambda (Kansas State College Pittsburg); Philip Dolan, 
Delta (Boston University). 

The convention raised the initiation fee from twelve fifteen dollars 
and the subscription rates THE one dollar, effective 
with the twenty-fourth volume. 

The convention moved the deadline for the Phi Alpha Theta essay 
contests forward from December July 

The convention also provided the National Vice President with job: 
hereafter will chairman the program committee for the biennial 
conventions. 
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News Phi Alpha Theta 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED APPOINTED 
THE CONVENTION: 


Donald Worcester, Gamma Eta 
Vice President Joe Frantz, Beta Alpha 
Robert Seager, Theta 


Robert Athearn, Beta Epsilon 
James Carey, Delta Sigma 


Advisory Edwin Coddington, Beta Xi, Chairman 
Thomas Clark, Tau 
Oscar Hammen, Beta Psi 
John Pine, Alpha 


Lynn Turner, Beta Zeta 


Norman Graebner, Epsilon 


Andrew Rolle, Delta Beta 


National Activities 


Timothy McDonald resigned News Editor THE 
this issue went press. 


Chapter Activities 
Eta (Northern University) 


perpetuate the memory and honor the services Hugh Jameson, 
Professor History since 1930 and Head the Department Social 
Sciences since 1941, Eta Eta chapter has established the “Hugh Jameson 
History annual cash award twenty-five dollars the Univer- 
student, graduate undergraduate, who submits the best historical 
paper the award committee. 


Scholarships and Awards 


Three members Phi Alpha Theta were among the 124 outstanding 
graduate students from thirty countries awarded Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships for advanced study abroad during the 1960-1961 academic 
year. The group includes Jack Lawing, Delta (University North 
Carolina) who studying preparation for law career Ludwig 
Maximilian University, Munich, Germany; Marlene Thompson, Beta 
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Rho (Carroll College) who studying the University Paris; and 
Patrick Williams, Gamma Lambda (College St. Thomas) who 
studying medieval history the University College Dublin, 


Obituary 


Tue has just recently learned the death Demas 
worth Barnes, long time friend Phi Alpha Theta and member the 
Beta chapter (University Pittsburgh), Berkeley, California, Sep. 
tember 21, 1960. 

Mr. Barnes received his A.B. from Ohio Northern University and his 
A.M. from Harvard University. taught successively Monson 
emy, Morristown Academy, and Shadyside Academy; the latter school 
with which was associated for nineteen years was Assistant 
master and Acting Headmaster. Between 1941 and 1943 was Assistant 
the President Ohio Northern University. joined the histor 
department the University Pittsburgh 1943 and retired with the 
rank Associate Professor History Emeritus 1958. 


Announcements 


The Association Labor Historians and Labor History are planning 
publish list research now being undertaken the field American 
labor history. Will anyone doing research the field please 
Professor Robert Blum, Labor and Industrial Relations Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, giving your organizational 
association, tentative title, and brief description the study. 


FINAL NOTICE: Deadline for the Phi Alpha Theta Essay 
for 1961 July Consult your chapter adviser for details. Essays should 
sent Dr. Joseph Rayback, Editor, The 
vania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
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Alpha (University Arkansas) 
October 26, 1960: Robert Anderson, Janet Dee Blaylock, Sue 


Dunson, Guy Griggs, Windell Oren Jones, Charlotte Petree, Judith 
Ritgerod, Paul Roberts, Louisa Ann Sedwick. 


Beta (University Pittsburgh) 


December 1960: Arthur Barbeau, Marlene Frich, Leonard 
Goldberg, Joseph Malpeli. 


(Arkansas State Teachers College) 


December 1960: Juanona Combs, Annetta Craig, Stuart John- 
son, Glynna Pennington. 


Omicron (University Omaha) 


January 18, 1961: Alfred Baum, Philip Cameron, Elizabeth 
Anne Dayton, Cyrus Gibbs, Marilyn Jean Hendricks, Dorothy Louise 
Hicks, John Hughes, Mabry, Arvid Nelson, Robert 
Nelson, Charles Russ, Ted Sanders, Theodore Wadsworth, Donald 
Wagner. 


Phi (University Minnesota) 
December 1960: Donald Beatty, William Metcalfe. 


Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University) 

December 1960: Donald Crecca, Michael Erdheim, George 
Hahalis, Richard Hawkins, Bruce Lukas, Bernard Oppel, 
Paul Rosen, Robert Sawarynski, Anthony Snyder. 


Alpha Delta (Marquette University) 


November 20, 1960: Colleen Mary Bannen, Bernadette Bolger, Sheila 
Creighton, Jeri Digiulio, Karen Hunt, Richard Kandel, Robert 
Melin, Cornelius Merten, Jr., Paula Mrvosh, Patrick Murphy, 
Beverly Neveau, Susan Marie Neyer, William Pavelchik, Rita 
Prudlow, James Young, Anne Zimmerman, Carol Zvara. 


Alpha Eta (Upsala College) 

October 1960: Carl Bondinell, Joyce Ebbings, Janet 
Jannone, Margaret Witte. 
Alpha Theta (Hofstra College) 


January 10, 1961: Marion Carson, Janet Engelke, Elliot 
Garfinkel, Judith May Harkavy, Carol Ann Heidt, Suzanne 
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Katherine Ryals, Jean Ann Scarpaci, Myrelle Schulhofer, Joan 
man, Gerard Szeglin. 


Alpha (Westminster College—Pennsylvania) 


October 19, 1960: Robert Foltz, Jane Stephanie Gary, Paul 
George, Judith Harris, Thomas Maroukis, Sarah Robeson, John 
Sharp, Phil Sigler, Frederick Wilkes, III; December 16, 1960: 
Burd. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University) 


November 15, 1960: Stephen Arinson, Alexander Borden, William 
Brown, Jr., Bruce Drysdale, Melvyn Gelfand, Richard Hoeren, 
Shirley Hyman, Gerald Joss, Lynne Lewis, Michael Marks, 
Noveck, Paula Silverman, Doris Smith, Henry Stein, 
Zaslow. 


Alpha Phi (Michigan State University) 


February 1961: Donald Anderson, David Beatty, Judith Ann 
Bitting, Robert Bolt, Jerry Bower, Max Bramble, Dr. Stuart 
Kevin Cadigan, Carolyn Gasaway, Dennis Daining, Carl 
Griffler, Charles Herbert, Richard Jacobson, Richard Jr. 
Gayle Alexander Leachman, Carol Scott Lucas, Jane Allison McCann 
Peter McKinnon, Roger Parks, James Patterson, Mary Louise 
Roskiewicz, Mary Samarin, Edward Sergent, Dolly Soddy, Elizabeth 
Wadsworth, Marcia Lou Williams. 


Beta Alpha (University Texas) 

December 1960: Judith Coggeshall, Theodore Coleman, Colette 
Renee Lebourg, Gladene Michel, Marian Fowlkes Minniece, Martha 
Louise Parrish, Landa Christine Riedell, Charles Leslie Stewart. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College) 

January 10, 1961: Mary Lou DeHaven. 
Beta Zeta (Otterbein College) 

October 30, 1960: Mary Arnett, Margaret English, Judith Pepper 
Carol Ann Strauss. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College) 

November 11, 1960: Roy Lahet, William McClure, William 
Toth. 

Beta Sigma (Franklin College) 


December 1960: William Brown, Donna Elizabeth Calvin, 
William Carson, Linda Costello, Charlotte Hensley, Sara Ellen Mabel. 
Betty Piner, Elinor Louise Sedam, Christina Sigmund, 


Beta Upsilon (University North Dakota) 


February 1961: Judith Ann McClung, Kathryn Maas, Russell 
Margulies, Elmer Morlock, Paul Vondracek. 
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Beta Psi (Montana State University) 


November go, 1960: Judith Ashihara, Dan Bieri, William Burke, 
John Carlson, Corliss Lynne Curtis, Diane Patricia Davis, Ernest 
Gerling, Francine Carol Good, Sharon Lee Gravelle, Delete Jackson Jar- 
Allan Jeska, Judith King, Kenneth Verne Lottick, Dorothy 
McBride, Duane Mercer, Lilliane Marie Mercer, Sandra Orr, Sandra 
Louise Romersa, Vernon Snow, Robert Speer, Jr., Cherryl Ann Wagner. 


Beta Omega (University Maryland) 


February 17, 1960: Joseph Cox, Patricia Jane Kanner, Eleanor 
Morgan, John Oczytko, Molly Packwood, James Partello, Jr., 
Ann Rappaport, Mary Helen Rice, Myrna Ruth Rosenstein, Myron 
Scholnick, Suzanne Seidenman, Barbara Spector, Norman Stein- 
berg, Kenneth Stunkel, Frederick Turco, Margaret Willis; March 11, 
Jerold Coffee, Ellen Shaw Willis; March 15, 1960: Guenter 
Sonntag; November 1960: Colin Bonwick, Richard Creditor, 
Robert McKee, Joan Shagan, Richard Wilkinson. 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg University) 

November 1960: Elizabeth Elsasser, Albert Hayden, Janet 
Hedrick, Karen Kietanen, Karen Spriegel, Sue Walker. 
Gamma Iota (University California Santa Barbara) 


March 1960: Dixie Lee Niort, Sasha Schmidt, Caroline Diane 
Street; November 15, 1960; Elizabeth Sue Allred, Thomas Connell, Mary 
Lou Eddy, Mary Edith Fleming, Patrick Martin Hansen, Dennis Earl Har- 
Gary Corn, Robert Lanphear, Christopher Nicholas, Richard 
Robert Sylvester, Clark Reynolds. 


Gamma Omicron (Hope College) 

January 12, 1961: Beth Joanne Bonnema, Justine Ann Dakin, Allan 
Dietz, Mark DeWitt, Jack Elenbaas, Peter Geitner, Gordon 
Mackay, Albert Vinck, Jr. 
Gamma (University Cincinnati) 

November 18, 1960: Richard Herron, Roslyn Kelly, Sandra Max- 
well, Catherine Pinzka. 
Gamma Rho (University Wichita) 

December 1960: Elizabeth Ann Andrews, Harriett Hondros, 


McCune, Robert Martin, Nancy Celeste Mayer, Lloyd 
Siegrist. 


Sigma (Georgetown College) 
October 10, 1960: Clark, Marcella Hill, Carol Ann Wheeler. 


Gamma Tau (Westminster College—Missouri) 


February 23, 1961: Jon Bopp, Ronald Frazier, Lee Leonard, 
McKinstry. 
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Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University) 

November 28, 1960: Barry Blakely, Barbara Jean Blatnik, Joel 
Cherry, Carol Anne Cook, David Crooks, Jeanne Ann Cox, 
Louise Garlough, Sylvia Genovese, Gerald Hall, Karis Horner, 
Jacoby, Anne Jett, Sally Jean Masch, Mary Ann McCoy, Robert 
Miller, William Murphy, Mary Grace Newman, Henry 
Sandra Pound, Martha Smith, Jeanette Van Scoyoc, Nan Elaine 
Whitmire. 

Delta Alpha (University Miami) 

November 15, 1960: William Cooper, Jr., Steven Englander, 
Stephan Gold, Estelle Joyce Jacobs, Morgan Kelly, Cooper Kirk, 
Mildred Love, Allan Rosenbaum, Sandra Ross, Gary 
Alan Rugendorf, Mary Wood, Clifton Devoe, Christine 
Needham. 

Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College) 
December 13, 1960: Dean Clark, Rodney Schaffter. 


Delta Eta (University Dayton) 
March 12, 1961: Dr. Samuel Flook. 


Delta Iota (University Washington) 
May 25, 1960: Ann Brown. 


Delta Lambda (Salem College) 
October 20, 1960: Elizabeth Hatley, Lynn Robertson. 


Delta (Utah State University) 
December 1960: Linda Fischer, Richard Rice, Marilyn Taylor. 


Delta Omicron (University Connecticut) 


October 1960: Adrian Thomas Bennett, Joel Cohen, Carol 
Marie Cruess, Robert Donner, Paul Elovitz, Marilyn Silberfein, 
Edward Yelsosky. 


Delta Omega (Mount Mary College) 


March 1961: Darlene Bellin, Helen Dunn, Judith Geise, Mary 
Koster, Nancy Luxem, Kathleen Rinzel, Mary Schroeder, Lorena 
Stacer. 


Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College) 


November 21, 1960: Sharon Earhart, Phyllis Edwards, Dorothy 
Galloway, Suzanne Haggerty, Fred Kiel, David Maynard, Joe 
Mahon, Larry Zerkle. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College) 


December 1960: Francis Aronsky, Vivian Bass, Madeline Collins, 
Stanley Drucker, Ann Earley, Lita Fine, Edward Garrity, 
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Greenbaum, Judith Gusman, Kurt Maier, Karen Maluk, Aline Mc- 
Cann, Billie Meisner, Anne Porco, Elizabeth Schlaefer, Patricia 
Sobolewski, Blanche Wiesen, Beverly Zweiban. 


Epsilon Lambda (The Citadel) 


November 29, 1960: Stuart Green, Thomas Hadac, Theodore 
Youngblood, Jr. 


Epsilon (University Georgia) 

May 14, 1960: Sarah Conner, Wallace Cory, Madge Holden, 
Luster Mathis, Charles Walker; November 13, 1960: Thomas 
Deaton, Madge Field, Raymond Grove, Judith Kitchens, Sheppard 
Perkins, Jr., Carl Ross, Jr., Carl Vipperman. 


Epsilon Tau (Northeast Louisiana State College) 


December 1960: Geraldine Bryant, George Chain, Joyce Piro, 
Carolyn Ross, Howard Russell. 


Zeta Beta (Abilene Christian College) 
December 1960: Daniel Boone, Don Freiling, Ray Fulenwider, 


Billy Greene, Carolyn Hearne, Billy Bob Johnson, Arthur Reese, 
Wanda Lou Searcy, Warren Williamson. 


Zeta Zeta (Lycoming College) 


November 1960: Wayne Allen, Onalee Barton, William 
Bouton, James Cassidy, Donald Dyke, Joseph Heson, Jr., Willis 
Judson, James McGill, Thomas Jon McNeal, James 
Rudy, Paul Sabin, Nelson Silver, William Young. 


Zeta Kappa (University Houston) 


January 1961: Patrick Clohessy, Ruth Norris, Kathryn 
Timme, Eleanor Bales, Mary Redding, Mary Chancey, Patricia 
Mildred Meltzer. 


Zeta Sigma (University Detroit) 


December 11, 1960: John Baker, Ann Brylowski, James Heim- 
buch, Alice Lunn, Michael Lynch, Helene Ruhana, Eileen 
Wallace. 


Phi (North Georgia College) 


February 17, 1961: John Adams, III, Patsy Bartlett, Helen 
Bennett, James Hardy, Edison Scholes, Glenda Selman, William 
Jr., Margaret Sosebee, Paul Tippens, Mattie Worley. 


Zeta Chi (Augustana College—South Dakota) 


December 1960: Judith Ann Blegen, Leland Molgaard, Thomas 
Satre, Kathryn Anne Stoneall. 
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Zeta Omega (University Arizona) 


January 1961: Donald Baldridge, Edward Baumgart, 
Bowman, Joseph Buccolo, Stan Carnfield, Father Peter Covas, Alan Davis, 
William Duffen, Douglas Dunipace, Douglas Ford, Phyllis Gibbs, 
Nicholas Lapadat, Charies McFarland, Joseph McGowan, Patricia 
McQuerry, Thomas Peterson, William Robbins, Marlene Samat, Gus. 
tav Seligmann, Jr., Joseph Steiner, Richard Vaules. 


Eta Alpha (John Carroll University) 


December 1960: James Carnago, Herbert Gemple, Raymond 
Maria, Ronald Martin. 


Eta Beta (East Texas State College) 


October 26, 1960: Kenneth Durham, Jr., Ralph Goodwin, Peggy 


Hodgson, Joe Johnson, Dan Kubiak, Sherry Ann Perkins, Dean 
Watson. 


Eta Epsilon (Greenville College) 


November 1960: Richard Franklin, Shirley Ann Jopling, 
Edward Knox, Della Yates. 


Eta Eta (Northern University) 


February 26, 1961: Paul Black, David Burrows, Janice Faletti, 
Robert Lyons, Geraldine Stanford, Jeanine Tranter. 


Eta Kappa (Texas Christian University) 

March 1960: Sue Anne Cox, Richard Deitrick, Jr., Gay Dixon, 
George Hakansson, Paul Hooper, Karen Kroulik, Vesta Levy, 
Janice Martin, Betty Porzelius, James Reed, Joe Short, Troy 
Smith; October 13, 1960: Robert Vida Bell, Dorothy Edwards, 
Karen Holmes, Joan Kitley, Felix McGaughy, Jr., Robert Norris, 


Neva Peters, Lonn Taylor, Jean Thompson, Earlene Ann Tripp, 
John Tyson, James Ward. 


Eta Lambda (Western Reserve University) 


January 1961: Arthur Auten, Martha Ann Beutler, Suzanne 
Bitter, Jean Bolz, Rene Bravmann, Benita Bross, Anne Louise 
Lawrence Cahill, James Dicillo, Jeanette Eckman, David Forbes- 
Watkins, Eleanor Gerson, James Gidney, Charles Goldstien, 
Elliott Goldstien, Mrs. Ralph Greene, Margaret Kovach, David 
Levine, Linda Cook, Don Lord, William McEwen, Paul Meszaros, 
Genevieve Miller, Norton Newborn, Louise Holt, Harold O'Neal, 
James Rocks, Judith Rodgers, Gloria Roma, Ilona Sadar, Susan 
Steingass, Robert Weir. 


Eta (Texas Woman’s University) 
February 20, 1961: Diane Cox, Patsy Waller, Mary Wharton. 
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Eta Omicron (Mary Hardin-Baylor College) 
November 1960: Sarah Dorn, William Carden, Charlotte Allen. 


(Lewis and Clark College) 


November 14, 1960: Dianne Dayton, James Murray, Karen 
Taylor, Nancy Winfield. 


Eta Upsilon (University Denver) 


December 1960: Dorcas Ann Gaertner, Walter Grantham, Steven 
McCarl, Michael McGiffert, Mary Ann Oberhelman, Fradene 
Sunshine. 


Theta Beta (Maryland State Teachers College—Towson) 


January 30, 1961: Henry Alsobrook, Dianna Barasch, Arnold Blum- 
berg, Marta Lee Branch, William Dillon, Susan Evnitz, Maxine Hill, 
Frances Hildebrand, Mary Humphrey, Harry Hutson, Mary 
Kahl, Gale Liszewski, Margaret Mitchell, Eleanor Nolley, Barbara Ann 
Parker, Ellen Sachs, Elizabeth Saddington, Grace Scheidt, Barbara Ann 
Janet Tennyson, Patricia Totzauer, Katherine Weigel, Madelon 
Wilhelm, Lynn Levin, Andrea Sherwood, Lenore Weinblatt, Clair 
Rivers, John Matthews. 
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Alpha 
Beta 


3 Gamma 


Delta 
Epsilon 
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Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 


Alpha Xi 


Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 
Alpha Chi 
Alpha Psi 
Alpha Omega 
Beta Alpha 


Beta Omega 
Gamma Alpha 
Gamma Beta 
Gamma Gamma 
Gamma Delta 
Gamma Epsilon 
Gamma Zeta 
Gamma Eta 


University Arkansas 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Pennsylvania 
Florida State University 
University of Illinois 

Ohio State University 

Southern Methodist University 
Denison University 

Colorado State College Education 
Muhlenberg College 

Kansas State College Pittsburg 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
Oklahoma State University 
University Southern California 
University of Omaha 
Northwestern State College (Louisiana) 
Southeastern State College (Oklahoma) 
University of New Mexico 
University of Kentucky 
Waynesburg College 

University of Minnesota 
University of California 

Kent State University 

Gettysburg College 

Lehigh University 

College of Wooster 

Bucknell University 

Marquette University 

Southeast Missouri State College 
John B. Stetson University 
Upsala College 

Hofstra College 

University Nevada 

University of Toledo 

North Texas State College 
College of the City of New York 
Henderson State Teachers College (Arkansas ) 
Westminster College ( Pennsylvania) 
University of Karsas 

Augustana College 

University of Utah 

Washington and Jefferson College 
Winthrop College 

Temple University 

Michigan State University 

Cedar Crest College 

Muskingum College 

University Rhode Island 
University of Texas 

Stanford University 

William Jewell College 

University of Puerto Rico 
University of Colorado 

Otterbein College 

Columbia College 

Franklin and Marshall College 
Brigham Young University 

San Diego State College 

San Jose State College 

University of Richmond 

Davis and Elkins College 
Lafayette College 

University of Alabama 
Georgetown University 

Carroll College 

Franklin College 

Queens College 

University North Dakota 
Monmouth College 

Drury College 

Montana State University 
University Maryland 

Rutgers University 

Bradley University 

Mississippi State College for Women 


Women’s College of the University of North Carolina 
Texas Western College of the University of Texas 


Wittenberg University 
University of Florida 
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University of Minnesota at Duluth 
Santa Barbara College of the University of California 
Tulane University 

College of St. Thomas 

Marietta College 

Mississippi State University 
Utica College of Syracuse University 
Hope College 

University of Cincinnati 
University of Wichita 
Georgetown College (Kentucky) 
Westminster College (Missouri) 
Bowling Green State University 
Inter-American University (Puerto Rico) 
Marshal! College 

State College of Washington 
Texas College Arts and Industries 
University Miami (Florida) 
Occidental College 

Heidelburg College 

Doane College 

Indiana University 

College of the Ozarks 

University of Dayton 

Manhattan College 

University of Washington 
University of Tulsa 

Salem College 

Boston University 

West Virginia University 

Utah State University 

University of Connecticut 
University of North Carolina 
University of Iowa 

Kansas State University 
University of Dubuque 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
University of Akron 

Union University 

Mount Mary College 

North Carolina College at Durham 
Ohio University 

Wilmington College 

Judson College 

Central State College (Ohio) 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
McPherson College 

Hunter College 

Wagner College 

Oregon State College 
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The South Sea Bubble 


Carswell 


“The first full-length account that extraordinary episode, the 
earliest and most spectacular British boom and crash, brilliantly 
written and enthralling Mattingly, 
“Combines learning, acute analysis, and entertainment equal 
Book Review. 

$5.50 


The Modernization Iran 


1921-1941 
Amin Banani 


This the first book English dealing with the Westernization 
Iran seen from the Iranian perspective. analyzes detail 
the influence modern nationalism upon traditional order, and 
the changes the army, the legal codes, education, technology, 
and the economy Iran. 

Photographs and map, $5.00 


Henry VIII and Luther 


Erwin Doernberg 


The characters the two men and the complex developments 
the early Reformation are here discussed the light recent 
English and German scholarship, study that both witty 
and pointed. The use invective language the sixteenth cen- 
tury particular interest. Illustrated with four pages 
facsimile reproductions. 

$3.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Tragedy 
The Chinese Revolution 


SECOND REVISED EDITION 
Harold Isaacs 


First published 1938, this work has been acclaimed work 
primary historic significance” (The Annals). this edition the 
author has restored, appendix, the chapter the original 
edition dealing with the Kiangsi Soviet period 1928-1934. 

$7.50 


Huang Hsing and 
The Chinese Revolution 


Chin-tu 


Here detailed chronological account events leading the 

Revolution 1911, and the years that followed. Pivot the 

study the dual leadership Sun Yat-sen and Huang Hsing. 
July. About $6.50 


German Community 
Under American Occupation 
Gimbel 


Some striking conclusions emerge from this illuminating case study 
the effects the occupation the administration the town 
Marburg, based documents, personal papers, and interviews 
with both German and American personnel. 


$5.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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PHI ALPHA THETA 
National Honor Society History 


Member, Association College Honor Societies 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 
President—Donald Worcester, University Florida 
Vice President—Joe Frantz, University Texas 
Secretary-T reasurer—Donald Hoffman, Allentown, Pa. 
Historian—Joseph Rayback, The State 


COUNCILLORS 


Robert Athearn, University Colorado 
James Carey, Kansas State University 


Robert Seager, Denison University 


NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
Lynn Turner, Otterbein College 
Oscar Hammen, Montana State University 
John Pine, University Arkansas 
Thomas Clark, University Kentucky 
Edwin Coddington, Lafayette College, Chairman 
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